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ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

Believing that free discussion is one 
of the best means of eliciting truth, 
and indispensably necessary to unite 






















R. HB christians who differ, either as to doc- 
trine or practice, I make no apology 
jor communicating a few lines in re- 

‘DS. ply to H. in the Repository for Janua- 

ht, Pry last. As I am “a son of the Pil- 

t, srims,”’ as a writer in the same Repos- 
itory styles himself, I am unwilling to 

slave MM attribute the prevalence of Socinian- 

vave, fae ism in Massachusetts,zwholly,or in part, 
to “the disconnected state of the 
churches” in that commonwealth: for 
eye, Mthough this heresy be viszbly, and per- 
haps, really, more prevalent in that 
ran section of the country, than in any 
pan’ Mother; yet it is equally prevalent in 
the Presbyterian churches of Scot- 
and, and more so among the Presby- 

: erian churches of Geneva, where min- 
isters have “somebody to call them to 

mM iccount,” and are amenable, not to the 

ish; Bechurches, but to Presbyteries, Synods, 

se. fend General Assemblies. I cannot 
agree with H. that “compromises” on 

y. the subject of church government are 

e Sis MF necessary to the peace and prosperi- 
y of Christ’s kingdom;” because I 

82 Believe, that “ the mode of. church go- 

" ernment, is prescribed in the sacred 

io ofmolume, and i is, therefore, to be consi- 

 yfbered as a matter of conscience; tho’ 

n- ot to become the symbol of a party.” 

:- _ [agtismore than “possible, that there are 

'0“MBome, who are not prepared to com- 

sa pcomit any part of the Congregation- 

z, | government, or to give any counte- 

f- lance to another form, from a convic- 

joe ion that the ground they have taken 

ent, [ap Plainly apostolical.” 
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may be “alarmed at the progress of 
Presbyterianism, and the prevalence 
of what are called revivals of reli- 
gion,” which may have been the “oc- 
casion,iii some instances,of introducing 
the Presbyterian government,” and, 
in many instances, of introducing the 
Episcopal, and spurious Methodist 
Episcopal government; yet I have 
not learned, that the great revivals of 
religion, in the times of Edwards, 
Bellamy and Hopkins, or any real re- 
vivals of later times, have been pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to the Congrega- 
tional mode of government; although 
in a season of revival, it may be true, 
that ministers, if so disposed, may ex- 
ert a greater influence over the people, 
and bend them more easily to their 
views and designs, than at other 
times. 

I entirely agree with H. that we 
“ought to examine the scriptures can- 
didly and prayerfully, and abide by 
the result, whatever becomes of our 
habits and prejudices;” whether he 
has, or has not, ground for his suspi- 
cion, that “many of the prejudices a- 
gainst Presbyterian goyernment, a- 
rise from “?nattention, 1gnorance and 
misrepresentation.” Lam happy al- 
so, in assenting to H.’s assertion, that, 
as to the christian duties of men, “all 
that the church ruler has an opportu- 
nity of doing, is to teach and admon- 
ish, by quoting divine authorities from 
the scripturess’ ” and this, I think, is 
the full meaning of the word poima- 
nein, used in Acts 20. 28, whatever 

gurative meaning it may have in 
the book of Revelation, the most fig- 
urative and symbolical of all the sa- 


I am one: of || cred books. 


While I assent to Mr. Buck’s state. 


27) 








ment, as nearly correct, | do not ad- 
| mit that it isa departure from our prin- 
ciples, for “a Council of Clergy” to li- 
cense preachers and ordain ministers; 
for this is not within the province of 
church government, but is a work as- 
signed by Christ to Elders only.— 
While the churches have a right to 
efect and install and dismiss their 
Pastors; it is made the duty of Elders 
to commit, by the imposition of hands, 
to faithful men, the gift which they 
hive so received. The Brownists, 


therefore, went beyond ‘consistent con- | 
. Fs . * . 1 . 
gree itionalism,’ and beyond the scrip- | 


tures, in maintaining, that the church- 


es have power to license preachers | 


and ordain ministers. 

In showing the use of the word 
church in the New ‘Testament, H. 
observes, “1. It signifies a council. 
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on the ear of one familiarized to the 
presbyterian manner of interpreting 
scripture; but it certainly sounds hars) 
to a congregationalist. “Tell it unto 
the church,” 1. e. to a College of El. 
ders! But, says H.“these words were 
spoken when there was no christian 
church.” How does. that appear: 
Were not the disciples, to whom Chris 
administered his own supper, a church: 
But, if there had been no christian 
church at that time; yet Christ design. 
ed there should be numerous christian 
churches, and, in Matth. 18, gave 
them a rule of discipline, to be obser. 
ved in all future ages. “Such matters” 
might have been conducted in the Jew. 
ish synagogues, “by the rulers or el. 
ders, with their chief or bishop;” bu 
it is diflicult for a Congregationalist to 
see, how this proves, that when Chris 


Acts 19. 39.” How &. would make | says, “Tell it unto the church,” he 


it avpear, that this assemblage of the 
peopie (perhaps i might say the mob) 
of Liphesus, was a councié, i know not. 
{t seems to have been ‘a purely demo- 
cratical assembly,’ and might more pro- 
perly be called a Town-Meeting.—H. 
observes again, thai the word church 
means, “4. The christians of a partic- 
ular city, whether they met together, 
% or in several places.” Here I would 
simply ask H. whether he has any ey- 
| idence, that the church in any city or 
He town, met for worship, usually, in sev- 
: 


eral different places, at one and the 
i same time?—H. goes on to say, 
1 that the word church means, “5. A 
a company of christians met together, 

. commonly in a private house.” ‘The | 
+s word undoubtedly means, in the pas- | 
hs 


| christians;” and in those times, such 
companies, having no meeting houses, 
were obliged to meet, either in private 


H. would insinuate, that these compa- 


iu nies were not regular organized | 
at churches, but merely casual and pri- | 
i‘ rate meetings of christians, I would | 
| ask for his proof? He adds, that the | 
4 word church means, “ 6. A college of | 
Elders. Math. 18. 17. Tell it unto” 
I fe the church.” This may fall smoothly | 
s 
{ 


sages here quoted, “a company of 


dwellings, or in the open air. But if 


} 
| 


} 
} 


means, “Tell it to a college of Elders: 

To H’s definition of a church, viz 
“any body of christians associated to 
gether for the purpose of maintaining 
communion and worship, good order 
and government, under the laws oj 
Christ,” I have no material objection, 
if it be distinctly understood, that such 
body of christians have explicitly co 
venanted to walk together. But how, 
what H. calls the “essential points,’ 
follow from this definition, or can be 
‘demonstrated without it,’ I am unable 
tosee. The first essential point to be 
demonstrated, in order to subvert cot: 
eregationalism, is, “1. In a church (by 
which is meant a single congregation 
according to congregational principles, 
all the members stand on equal grouné 
as to authority, from the old ministe 
down te the boy often years old— 
There are no rulers in the church— 
there are no persons that are ruled.’ 
On this I would remark, that it is ne 
considered regular for mznors, ai! 
more than for women, to vote in cor 
gregational churches. Besides, “tht 
old minister,” has authority, and i¢ 
ruler. He has authority to presidé 
and keep order in the meetings of the 
church, and to admonish and rebuk! 
the unruly. He is the supreme exect 
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fed the church; and that their ruling 


On Church 


sive of the church (under Christ.) It 
velongs to him to execute the will of 
the church, in the admission and ex- 
clusion of ‘members, and in other res- 
pects; as it belongs to the governor of 
4 state, to execute the acts and resolves 
of the legislature. Why, then, upon 
congregational principles, is not the 
Elder or Pastor of a church as really 
a ruler, asthe governor of astate? The 
very passages, which H. has quoted, 
show, that Pastors are rulers in our 
sense, and not in Avs. Heb. 13. 7. 
“Remember them, which have the 
rule over you, who have spoken unto 
you the word of God.” 1. Thess. 5. 
12. “And we beseech you, brethren, to 
know them which labour among you 
and are over you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you.” Acts 20. 28. “Take 
heed therefore—to all the flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to teed the church of 
God.” It is plain, on the face of these 
passages, that the Elders, who bare 
rule, were such as spoke the word of 
God, laboured with, admonished, and 


consisted very much in preaching, ad- 
nonishing and. feeding the church of 
God, 

The second essential point to be 
(emonstrated is, “2. Congregational 
churches require but one Elder, or 
rather do not require any; the primi- 
tive churches had many.” Here is a 
mistake. Congregational churches do 
require one Elder at least and admit of 
two, or more. We consider a church 
witohut an Elder, as a body without a 
ead, unorganised, and incapable of 
acting regularly and in order. A con- 
gregational church may be larger *or 
smaller, according to the density of 
the population where it exists. Fora 
small church one E.lder may suffice.— 
But a large church, like the primitive | 
churches of Jerusalem, I. phesus,Philip- | 
Di, and other populous cities, may re- | 
quire several Elders. The congrega- | 
lonalists, who first settled New-Eng- 
and, uniformly had two Elders to 
each church, a Pastor anda Teac her. | 
Chey did ‘ordain Elders in ever Vv 
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city,’ and in every settlement too: and 
had their successors continued this 
practice, it would, probably, have 
done more to prevent the inroads of 
heresy, than any extra-ecclesiastical 
judicatory, ofhuman invention. This 
practice of the primitive churches of 
New-England, will show the propriety 
of our interpretation of 1. ‘Tim. 5. 17. 
in opposition to H’s objection. They 
had a Pastor and Teacher; the latter 
laboured in the word and doctrine; the 
former seldom preached, but visited 
from house to house instructed the 
children and prayed with the sick. 
The teacher was the most studious and 
learned, and was in a special man- 
ner, counted worthy of double honor. 
Upon this passage, (1 Tim. 5. 17,) 
I would observe, 1. It plainly implies, 
that all the elders of the church are 
to be considered worthy of double 
honor. 2. By double honor, is meant 
not only peculiar respect, but a more 
liberal maintenance. ‘This appears 
very evident,when the passage is read in 
its connexion; “If any man or woman 
that believeth, have widows, let them 
relieve them, and let not the church be 
charged; that it may relieve them 
that are widows indeed. Let the El- 
ders that rule well be counted wor- 
thy of double honor, especially they 
who labour in the word and doctrine. 
For the scripture saith, ‘Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn: And, the labourer is worthy 
of his reward.” Speaking of the aap 
port of widows, the apostle is natural- 
ly led to speak of the support of min- 
isters; and he gives as a reason why 
they should have a liberal mainte- 
nance, that the laborer is worthy of his 
reward. But, will presbyterians say, 
that mere ruling Elders, laymen, at 
liberty to pursue any secular business. 
ought to rece ive their support from the 
church? 3. This passage does not im- 
| ply, that there were two sorts of El- 
ders in the primitive churches, but on- 
y that some of them laboured more 
than others. Some, it is reasonable 
to think, were unable to labour much, 
on account of infirmities, sickness and 
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age; these were not to be denied a || Testament, to authorize the brethres 
support; while others, who officiated || of a church to act in the exclusion oj 
as evangelists, performing tedious and || offending members. Thus in the rule 
expensive journeys, needed and were || which Christ lays down, Math. i, 
entitled to a larger reward. 4. The || for the conduct of discipline, he Says, 
learned Joseph Mede has giver an || “Tell it to the church (not to “a col. 
exposition of this passage, ‘grounded || lege of Elders,” nor to their president 
on the use of the participle in the || or high priest, the angel of the church) 
Greek, (kapiontes, ) which often notes || and, if he neglect to hear the church” 
the reason ofa thing thus; let Elders | —what next? Tell it to the lord bish. 





that rule well, be counted worthy of 
double honor, and that chiefly because, 
or in respect of their labour in rhe 
word and doctrine.’ See Dr. Guise 
in loc.—We conclude, therefore, that 
this passage is, to say the least, con- 
sistent with the other passages in 
the New-Testament, which speak 
of Elders, and uniformly repre- 


sent them as preachers of the gospel. | 


An incidental observation, which H. 
makes upon Phil. 1. 1, must not pass 
without notice. “To all the saints 
at Philippi, with the bishops and dea- 
cons,” i. e. says H. the overseers and 
deacons. Ruling Elders, then, as 
well as Ministers and Pastors, are 
bihsops! Most bishops, then, instead 
of being ranked_above preaching El- 
ders, should be ranked below them. I 
will not say, “the license of erring 
humanity has led men into this 
extreme from the tyranny of the 
prelatical churches.” According to 
the passage before us, Bishops, Dea- 
cons and Brethren composed the 
church of Philippi: Elders, then, are 
Bishops: but, saith Paul, “a bishop 
must not be a novice;” i. e. he must 
be learned; and if so, he ought to 
teach; for no one must bury his talent. 
Tnstead of saying that “Elder and 
Bishop are often used indiscriminate- 
ly,” H. might have said, they are al- 


ways used so in the New-'l'estament. | 
The third “essential point’ to be | 
demonstrated, H. thus states, “ 3. In| 


congregational churches, persons not 


set apart to a sacred office, direct the | 
spiritual concerns of the church, of 


which there is no example in the New- 
Testament.” Here I must beg leave 
to differ, and say, that we have not 
only example but precept in the New- 


} op, the consistory, the consociation, 
| the presbytery, the synod, the gener. 
al assembly? No such thing. The 
| decision of the church is final, “let 
| him be unto thee as an heathen man 
| anda publican.” Corresponding with 
| this, is the precept of the apostle, ad- 
| dressed to the brethren (not the 
‘bench of Elders) of the church at 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Thessalonica, 2. Thess. 3. 6. “Now 
we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
' ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly.”— 
| The transaction alluded to, in 1. Cor. 
| 5.4, 5, furnishes an example of con 
'| gregational government, in the case ol 
/excommunication. We do not think 
| so, because Elders are not mentioned; 
| but because the apostle speaks to the 
| whole brotherhood, as though they 
| met together to cut off the offender, by 
| their own act; which is more than he 
could with propriety say toa chureh 

governed by a college of Elders, ané 
in which the brethren are not allowe¢ 
| to act.—He says, that Peter receives 


. . 
| the keys of the kingdom of heaven 


| “as the representative of the apostles,’ 
Math. 16. 19. But how does H. know, 
that Peter did not receive the keys, a 
| the representative of the church? We 
| 





| 
! 
| j 
| 


| 
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should suppose he did, from Christ’ 
commanding an offender to be brought 
before the church to be disciplined, and, 
if obstinate, to be by them excluded, 
and by his giving the same solemi 
sanction, in the same words, to the de- 
cisions of the church, which he hat 
previously given to those of Peter. 
Math. 18.17, 18. “If he neglect te 
| hear the church, let him be unto the? 
| as an heathen man and a publican.— 
| Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever 
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church,” it might be expedient to ap- || 


-jall bind on earth, shall be bound in 
neaven’”? &c. It is true, Peter was an 
Elder; but he was also an apostle: |, 
and if the keys were given to him “ as 
ihe representative of the apostles,” it 
;;much more reasonable to suppose, 
chat he received the keys, in his ca- 
pacity of Apostle, than in his capacity 
of Eider. And then, I imagine, it 
would not be a difficult task for ‘the | 
pre! latical churches” to show, that 
they have scriptural authority for their 

“tyranny.” 

‘As H. does not discern “a trace of 
congregational government in scrip- | 
ure,” so. he does not “see any other 
orm plainly laid down there.” Now, | 
if presbyterians in general see through | cl 
slasses similar to his, we should think 
they would sooner condescend to be- | 
come congregationalists, than urge us | 
toa compromise with them, while we 1 
believe, that Christ has prescribed | 
the mode of church government. — | 
And would it not be strange, if He had | 
left such on important matter to a 


eae 





mere reason of his disciples, when He 
xnew they would reason about it so 
liflerently? No doubt, the mode of 
vsovernment, which Christ has prescri- 
bed for his churches, is both ‘reason- 
able and expedient,’ and might be 
clearly shown to be so. But for this 
{have not time and room, at present, 
fl had the requisite ability and knowl- 
edge. I shall only make a few re- 
marks upon what H. has advanced.— | 
He says, “there is no politician of the |) 
present day so wildas to be an advocate | 
of pure democracy.” But why do | 
politicians preter a representative to | | 
a pure democracy? Is it not, because | 
whole communities cannot ‘assemble | 
together, or do business, if they should? 
But, suppose independent states were 

no larger than christian churches; | 
what evil then would there be in a} 

pure democracy? Ifchristian churches 

were national, like the “Jewish | 
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Elders,” as H. says 


Point “ruling 


there were “at Jerusalem and the sev- | 


eral sy nagogues throughout the land.” | 
And in that case, it might soon be | 
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norance, 


LOO 


thought expedient to have a high 
riest, or metropolitan bishop to pre- 
side in the Sanhedrim. But, there is 


| “no trace” of anational church in the 


New Testament. Christian charches 
are congregational. Their govern- 
ment, however, is not, preperly speak- 
ing, @ pure democracy; for they do 
not make the laws by which they are 
governed, nor qualify their presiding 
and executive officers. But they are 
more than mere judicatories; they ab- 
mit members, reguiate their worship, 
support their pastors and poor, and do 
many other things, which are not 
| properly Judicial. When a church 
Siis as ajudicatory to try offenders, 

its Pastor or Elder (if there be but one) 
is the Judge to preside, and explain 
| the law of Christ, and pronounce sen- 
tence; and the brethren are the jury 
to try the causes, according to law and 
evidence. And now,1] w ould ask, H. 

whether, in a case of “life and death,” 

he would rather submit himself to the 
decision of the Judges alone, or have 
the verdict of a jury of his peers? 
Quite as much may be said, in favour 
of having all causes in the state, deci- 
ded by a bench of Judges, as H. can 
say, in favour of having all causes m 
the church, decided by a college of 
Elders. Judges are “select and wise 
men;” they feel themselves to be very 
responsible; they are not influenced 
by the petty slanders and quarrels and 
passions of the multitude,” as a jury 
may be.—IHf indeed, “im znany church- 
es, the majority of the members are 
utterly ignorant of the principles of 
government,” it might be unsafe to 
commit cases of discipline to their “ig- 
caprice and passion.” But, 

when the majority of a church are so 
ignorant, we should apprehend their 
pastor had not fed them with knowl- 
|| edge and understanding. 

H. thinks a church must suffe: 
'much “from the want of the govern- 
ment of its pastor;” but might they not 
suffer more from being under his absc- 
lute government? Pastors are not al- 
| ways what they should be, especially 
where candidates for the office, have 
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the prospect of presiding in a college 
of Elders. The best of pastors are 
not entirely tree from that disposition, 
which led the disciples to ask their 
Lord “who should be greatest.” The 
ambition of clergymen is proverbial. 
And iere lies tae danger of both the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal modes 
of church government. It is believed, 
tht the superior learning, wisdom and 
eloquence of a pastor, (not to mention 
his piety) give him as much influence 
and authority over his church, as it is 
desivable he should have, or as it is 
safe to pui into the hands of an imper- 
fect man. 

The matter referred to the Council 
at Jerusalem, can hardly be called “a 
case of discipline;’ and that council 
consisted, not of the “apostles and el- 
ders” only, but of the whole church: 
and, accordingly, their result runs in 
this style; “The apostles, and elders, 
and brethren, send greeting,” &¢.— 
And if their result was more than ad- 
visory, I should presume it was be- 
cause, having apostles and prophets 
in their number, they were authorised 
to say, “It seemed good to the Hoty 
GrHosT, and to us.” 


NO BROWNIST. 


3060 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. 
No. IV. 

In my last number I made some ex- 
tracts from Mr. Channing of Boston, 
which went to show the manner in 
which the advocates of Socinian er- 
rors promote their cause, and spread 
their sentiments. They endeavor to 
avoid ail controversy—they keep the 
ereat doctrines of the bible out of sight 
-—they are loud in the praises of “uni- 
versal charity’”’—they plead for the in- 
nocence of error—they endeavor to 
bring orthodoxy into contempt—and 
to make it believed that what they call 
practical religion constitutes all that is 
important in christianity. My object 
was, to confirm the assertion I had 
made, that the causes which contribu- 
ted to the introduction and spread of 
Socinianism in New-England are si- 


| 
| 
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| late. Men wili continue to take coun. 
| sel of their feelings more than of thei: 
| judgment. 
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iently operating in every direction; ap; 
to show that many of the professe 
friends of truth are themselves doing 
the work of its enemies, and using 
their influence in such a manner ast, 
prepare the way for the ultimate ty. 
umph of Socinianism. They are jy. 
deed doing it ignorantly. ‘They hay 
no such intention. But, for that very 
reason, they are doing it most effer. 
tually; since, without reflecting upo 
consequences, they are laboring hear. 
tily to pull down those barriers which 
remain to check the progress of error, 

I supposed that the bare exhibitio, 
of the manner in which Unitarian 
speak on these subjects, would be suf. 
ficient to bring to the mind of ever 
reader a multitude of facts to confirm 
my assertion. And I did hope, that, 
some, at least, of those who are igno. 
rantly doing the work of the enemy, 
would see their own likeness, and 
make a pause. but there is, proba 
bly, little reason to hope for any great 
change in this respect. The danger 
will not be generally seen, till it is too 






They will continue to de- 
sire our ministers to pursue the same 
course which Mr. Channing has mark: 
ed out for himself and his brethren.— 
They will continue to extol, as the 
wisest and best men, those who make 
the nearest approach to Arians and 
Socinians. They will continue to de: 
preciate those who are disposed to 
“contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” They will continue to 
represent the great doctrines of the 
bible as of no practical use, and the 
preaching of them as injurious. They 
will continue to represent orthodoxy 
and practical religion as having n¢ 
connection with each other, and en- 
deavor to discourage all doctrinal in 
quiry. 

If every reader is not acquainted 
with facts in the circle of his own ac 
quaintanee, which furnish abundant 
cause of alarm, his experience has 
been different from mine. I have 
known professed friends of truth, whe 
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nave entertained and propagated sen- || sion of the ground which is thus pre- 


ments and maxims in perfect harmo- 
ay with those taken from Mr. Chan- 
ning’s letter. Professed friends of truth 
have thought it improper for ministers 
of the gospel to preach on any contro- 
verted points, and have wished them 
to confine themselves to those practi- 
cal subjects in which all professed 
christians agree. Professed friends of 
ruth have thought it improper for 
young men preparing for the ministry 
to make the great doctrines of the bi- 
ble the subject of inquiry and investi- 
vation. Professed friends of truth have 
ihought.it the highest proof of excel- 
lence in a minister, that he pleases 
all classes, and so preaches as to pre- 
yent among his people all disputes on 
religious subjects. An opinion has 
been extensively embraced, that the 
exhibition of the great docrines of the 
gospel is especially injurious to revi- 
vals of religion, and adapted to quench 
the spirit of prayer; and that it is high- 
ly imprudent to preach them in the 
time of a revival. And some have 
drawn the legitimate conclusion from 
this, that these doctrines must never be 
preached at all; not in- the time of a 
revival, lest it should grieve away the 
Spirit; and not in a time of stupidity, 
lest it should make people more stupid, 
and always prevent a revival. Pro- 
lessed friends of truth have embraced 
the opinion, that what the scriptures 
teach on many doctrinal points, is en- 
uirely unintelligible to common minds, 
and adapted to perplex and distress 
them; and that those parts of the bible 
should be passed over in silence. Ma- 
hy professed friends of truth are strong- 
ly tinctured with the Socinian notions 
of charity and liberality, and think er- 
ror in matters of faith is no sin. Many 
think, that if a people will not bear 
certain truths, that is a sufficient rea- 
son why they should not be exhibited. 

Now, it is plain, that such sentiments 
as these are in perfect accordance with 
the views of Mr. Channing. And that 
when they shall universally prevail, 
nothing will remain to be done, but for 

Mitarians to come and take posses- 


pared and voluntarily yielded to them. 

[ observed that the late Dr. Wor- 
cester, well known as Secretary to the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, 
answered Mr. Channing. I wish to 
call the attention of my readers, and 
especially of those who have been in- 
clined in any measure, to embrace such 
views as Mr. Channing expresses, to 
some remarks in Dr. Worcester’s let- 
ter to that gentleman. The following 
are in reply to the account which Mr. 
Channing had given of the manner in 
which himself and his brethren fulfil 
their ministry : 

“The sum of this representation is— 
that you and your brethren studiously 
refrain from encountering the opinions 
of any of the various denominations of 
christians who differ from you; and are 
accustomed “to urge perpetually those 
truths and precepts,” which to be sure 
you call “great,” “about which there 
is little contention.” But what are 
those great truths and precepts, about 
which there is little contention, and 
which you perpetually urge? Certainly 
not any of the primary, not any of the 
peculiar doctrines or institutions of the 
gospel: for not one of these can be na- 
med, about which there has not always 
been, about which there is not still 
great contention. ‘These doctrines 
then, according to your own represen- 
tation, you and your liberal brethren 
carefully refrain from bringing into dis- 
cussion before your hearers: or, if you 
mention them at all, yet only in such 
a manner, as not to come into conflict 
or collision with any who differ from 
you on these great and cardinal points. 

“But, sir, set these doctrines aside, 
and what is then left of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ? What is there left but 
mere natural religion—called indeed. 
in this enlightened age, rational chris- 
tianity? If in your preaching, these 
doctrines are kept out of sight, or treated 
only in a manner so general, so vague, 
so ambiguous, as not directly and ma- 
nifestly to clash with any of the vari- 
ous and opposite opinions, held by 
professed christians respecting them: 
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if you dwell “perpetually” on other 
topics; is it then strange that your peo- 
ple and others are left in utter uncer- 
tainty, as to what you believe on these 
momentous points, and that you are 
considered as wanting in openness and 
clearness, and as practising reserve and 
concealment? 

“You say, “in thus avoiding contro- 
versy, we have thought that we deser- 


ved not reproach, but some degree of 


praise for our self-denial.” For my- 
self, I had understood from the scrip- 


tures, that it required christian “self- || in which, as you represent, you and 
denial,” not to shrink from an open a- || your liberal brethren conduct yours? 
vowel of our faith in the doctrines of || “Jesus Christ says, “This is the cop. 


the gospel, and from “holding forth the 
faithful word” in the face of opposition; 
but cordially to embrace them, openly 
to confess them, and meekly and cha- 
ritably, yet firmly and courageously to || 
“contend” for them. And you will 
pardon me, sir, if I do not yet see that 
much “praise” is due for your “self- 
denial.” You tell us explicitly, that 
“to pam with Mr. Belsham is no 
crime.”’* Tn your sermon on Infidel- 
ity, you iden say, “for these and other 
reasons, I am unwilling to believe, that 

infidelity has no source but depra vity 
of heart, and that it can never be tra- 
ced to causes which may absolve it 


From guilt.” Tt must be admitted i in- 


deed, that you do not regard with quite 
equal kindness, those who believe in 
Calvinism; as is manifest from some 
very strong expressions of antipathy, 
and from your representation, than 
which I am grieved to say, I have sel- 
dom if ever seen a more “distorted” 
and injurious one, of their sentiments. 
Is it, however, a crime to believe in 
Calvinism? w hen, in your estimation 
it is none to believe i in the lowest Uni- 
tarianism, and ay be none to be an 
Infidel. I presume that, notwithstand- 
ing the vehemence of your antipathy, 
you will hardiy say it is. But if, in 
your estimation, error of all kinds is 
innocent, then where is your “self-de- 
nial” in refraining from assailing it, | 


*Mr. Belsham is one of the lowest Unita- 
rians, and scarcely differs at all from a seber | 


Deist, holding that Christ was a mere fallible, 


peceable, ignorant mas. 





He’ the light, lest his deeds should be 


| 
| 
is St. Paul’s meaning, when he says, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










































and where your claim to “praise” {yj 
“avoiding controversy?’ 
“There is still another point of view, 
and that a very serious one, in which 
| your “self- denial” and your claim ty 
“praise,” should not fail to be cong. 
| dered. If, indeed, to believe in erro, 
is “no crime,” then to believe in th 
truth is no virtue. But, sir, is it so re. 
presented in the word of God? Di 
| Jesus Christ and his apostles conduct 
‘their ministry, and enjoin it upon o. 
| thers to conduct theirs, in the manner 


demnation, that light 3 is come into the 
world. and men have loved darknes 
rather then lieht, because their deed 
are evil. For every one that doet) 
evil hateth the light, and will not come 


reproved.” Is not truth light, and e. 
ror darkness? Does then the great 
Teacher from heaven here represent: 
belief in error 10 be no crimer—a be- 
lief in the truth to be no virtuer What 
is his meaning, when, in his commis 
sion to his apostles and ministers, he 
says, “He that believeth,” (in the truth 
undoubtedly ) “shall be saved; he that 
believeth not shall be damned!” What 


“Because they received not the love 
of the truth, that they might be saved, 
—-God shall send them strong delu- 
sion to believe a lie; that they al 
might be damned who believeed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous 
ness?” And St. Peter’s, when he 
says, “There were false prophets al- 
so among the people, even as_ there 
shall be false teachers among youl 
who privily shall bring in damne- 
ble heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and bring up 
on themselves swift destruction?” Ii 
this language sound harsh and unfasl+ 
ionable, { trust, Sir, you will have the 
goodness not to impute the fault to me; 
and that you will not on account of & 
ny unpleasantness, in the language, 
refuse to give attention to the mome? 
tous sentiment contained in it. 
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“Pid the apostles, then, studiously || the churches and all men against eve- 
“avoid controversy?” Did they sel- || ry prevalent error? and with the ut- 
dom or never refer to any different || most solemnity say, “lf we, or an an- 
sentiments embraced by other” pro-|| gel from heaven, preach any other 
fessed “christians?” Never “attempt || gospel unto you, than that which we 
to refute” error? Never assail any || have preached unto you, let him be 
“system which they did not believer” || accursed!” 
or any “denomination that differed “Though the apostles were invested 
from them?” Did they refrain from || with an extraordinary authority, yet 
preaching high and mysterious doc- |] you will certainly admit, that in their 
trines, lest they should “perplex, and || love and zeal for the truth, and (due 
needlessly perplex, a common con-|| allowance being made for change of 
cregation, consisting of all ages, ca- || circumstances) in the manner of per- 
pacities, degrees of improvement, and || forming their ministry, they are exam- 
conditions in society?” Did they, “in || ples for all the ministers of Christ.— 
compliance with a general system” || [f then you and your liberal brethren 
of conduct, adopted by them, cau- || have chosen to adopt ‘a general sys- 
tiously “exclude” from their prea-|| tem” of conduct in the ministry, alto- 
ching all controverted points, give up gether different from theirs, we must 
as unimportant and unprofitable eve- |! entreat you not to think it strange, if 
ry doctrine which any individuals, or there are some who cannot accord 
bodies of professed christians had ven-|| to you all the “praise,” which you 
tured to deny or oppose, and “per-|| “have thought that you deserved.” — 
suade themselves that the best meth-|; And notwithstanding the assurance 
odof promoting the holiness and sal- | and the pathos, with which you make 
vation of mankind” was, “to urge on || your appeal to your people, you must 
them perpetually those truths and pre- || not expect that the minds of all will be 
cepts about which there was little con- entirely relieved from the painful ap- 
tention?” Had they done so, possibly ! prehension, that both you and your 
they might not have been “ made the | people may be under some deception; 
offscouring of all things,” and been | or from the distressing doubt, whether, 
exposed to deaths oft;”—but have || at the appearing of the Lord Jesus, 
“enjoyed singular prosperity,” “found |} you will be able in his presence to say 
themselves respected by all classes of || to them, “We take you to record this 
society,” and been “distinguished by || day, that we are pure from the blood 
the eminent,” and by those whom the || of all men; for we have not shunned to 
world would call “the enlightened and || declare unto you all the counsel of 
the good.” But did they not act upon || God.” 
an entirely opposite “system?” Did The following remarks relate to the 
they not preach, “with much conten- | distinction which Mr. Channing and 
tion,” a doctrine which was “to the |} his friends attempt to make between 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the || orthodoxy and practical religion:— 
(reeks foolishness”—-a doctrine which “ You manifestly assume, that the 
was “every where spoken against?” || points of doctrine, upon which you and 
Were not their epistles all of them}! your liberal brethren differ from your 
controversial, in a greater or less || opponents, are comparatively small 














legree, and some of them almost en- || and trivial; not “practical,” but specu- 
urely? Did they not zealously con-|| lative merely, and such as do not ma- 
tend for sentiments which were deni-|| terially affect christian character.— 
ed and opposed,—and_ the more zeal-|| This ought not to be assumed.—The 
ously, in proportion as the opposition || God whom you worship is different 
Was more powerful and determined? || from ours; the Saviour whom you ac- 
Did they not earnestly ‘denounce’ false || knowledge is infinitely inferior to 
doctrines and false teachers? warn|! ours; the salvation which you preach 
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is immensely diverse from that which 
we preach.—Are the doctrines then 
about which we differ merely specu- 
lative? Are they not practical, most 
vitally and essentially practical? 
they not go home to the heart directly, 
and claim an empire over all the at- 
fections and powers of the soul? Is | 
not a doctrine which essentially con- 
cerns the object of our worship, prac- 
ticalp—when, if we are wrong in re- 
gard to the object of our wor ship, we 
can hardly be right in any part of our 
religion. Are not the doctrines, 
which affect directly the very founda- 
tions of our faith, practical?—when a 


true faith is the grand requisition of | 


the gospel, and the vital principle of all | 
holy practice, of all the works which | 
are good and acceptable in the sight 
of God.” 

The following remarks are in re- 
ply. to something Mr. Channing had 
said on the subject of union, ‘fellow 
ship, and charity;— 

“Do the scriptures enjoin upon the 
churches to hold in their fellowship all 
who profess to be christians, however 
corrupt in sentiment they may be?— 
Do they not, on the contrary constant- 
ly insist on belief in the truth, as the 
very foundation of christian charac- 
ter and of christian fellowship? and 
as solemnly warn the churches to keep 
clear of error, as of other sin? 

“How, indeed, is the fellowship for 
which you plead, to be maintained? 
Upon this point you and your liberal 
brethren have taken care that we 
should be pretty fully informed. The 
orthodox churches must give up their 
creeds and covenants, their Psalms 
and Hymns and Doxologies; must 
cease to insist on; as important, the 
great doctrines, which they now hold 
to be fundamental and essential to the 
christian faith, must exclude from their 
pulpits all mysterious and all contro- 
verted doctrines,—all that are not in- 
cluded in what is fashionably called 
liberal or rational christianity; must 
consent in a word, to have their prea- 
ching and worship conducted on such 
principles, and.in such a manner, as 


Do | 
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| will not disturb the minds of liberg} 
| christians, or Unitarians of any class! 
| —Is not ‘this, Sir, precisely the Wa) 
| most distinctly marked out and mog 
strenuously insisted on, in all your dig. 
' courses and ieeimeliams on this sub. 
‘ject? Ifthe orthordox ministers and 
‘churches will only consent to all this, 
| the thing is done; all will be love, and 
| peace, and fellowship. ‘That is, if they 
_ will cease to be orthodox, or in any re. 
spect materially different from those 
called liberal christians, all the difficul 
_ty will be removed. 
| “There is no word more abused 
‘than charity. Its scriptural meaning, 
as you very well know, is love; holy 
|| love to God and men; that love which 
_is “the end of the commandment” and 
“the fulfilling of the law.” In_ this 
| sense it is indeed the essence, the sum 
| of religion. Is it, then, a violation of 
the great law of love, for the friends of 
‘truth to decline communion with its 
rejecters? for the believers in the tre 
gospel of Jesus Christ, toseparate from 
believers in another ‘and an opposite 
gospel? 

“You will certainly agree with me, 
that whatever tends directly to the 
maintenance and promotion of truth, 
cannot be incompatible with love to 
God, or love tomen. Jesus Christ 
came into the world to bear witness to 
the truth. His apostles were appoi 

ted to be witnesses to the truth; which 


} 
| 


they were to propagate at every har 
ard, and which they like their divine 
Master, finally sealed with their blood. 
| His church was established to be “the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” The 
great design of the christian ministry 
in all ages, is, to maintain and pro 
mote the truth. It is by means of the 
truth, that the glory of God is advan 
ced in the world; and that mankind 
are guided into the way of peace and 
sanctified for the kingdom of immot- 
tal glory. Love to God and mer, 
[that is, true charity] requires, then, 
as a duty of primary obligation, that 
the churches, of Christ, the ministers 
of the gospel, ‘and all christians should 
do what they can for the promotion ¢ 
truth. 
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«“ We advance, then, to another 
question: Would it conduce more to 
the promotion of truth, |the graet ob- 
iect of real charity,| for the believers 


in the true gospel, to hold fellowship 


with the believers in another gos- 
pel, than to separate from them? 
We have seen in what way only this 
fellowship can be maintained. If it 
js to be maintained, the principal doc- 
trines of the gospel must cease to 
be clearly preached; divine worship 
must cease to be conducted on prin- 
ciples distinguishingly christian; ev- 
ery principle, or truth which is con- 
troverted, must be yielded up, as no 
longer to be urged or defended; and 
the friends of truth must conform to 
the abettors of error. All this must 
take place to a degree proportionate to 
the extension and the closeness of the 
fellowship. But is this, Sir, the way 
to maintain and promote the ¢ruth in 
the church and in the world? Is it 
not rather the way to extinguish at 
once the light of the ministry, the light 
of the church, the light of the gospel? 
o throw back the children of light in- 
odarkness and the shadow of death, 
znd to leave the prince of darkness to 
rumph in an unlimited and undistur- 
ed umpire? Would not the first and 
ost certain effect be the general prev- 
lence of the opinion and the feeling, 

already alas! to prevalent,—that 
ruth is not worth contending for, 
hat the great doctrines of the gos- 
elare of very little importance?— 
Vhat then would be the consequence? 

{= Show me a man who cherish- 
s this opinion, this feeling, and I will 
how you one, who, far from going to 
he cross or to the stake, like the a- 
ostles and.the host of holy martyrs, 
ill make no sacrifice, no exertion, for 
he spread or the support of the truth: 
ay, one, who is already himself bound 
and and foot with the silken cords of 
tror,and whose deceived “heart hath 
imed him aside, that he cannot deliv- 
this soul, nor say, is there not a lie in 
'y right hand?” And let this opin- 
and feeling generally prevail, and 
here shall we find those who will be 
aliant for the truth upon the earth?” 


and lamented Worcester. 
| 
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Such are the words of the excellent 
Oh that 
every reader would listen to them, as 
to a voice from the grave! 
A Son of the Pilgrims. 
2000 
DIALOGUES ON ATONEMENT. 
[Continued from page 148.] 


DIALOGUE III. 


A. What have you to say respecting 
the truth and sincerity of God? 

P. If Christ has died for all, then, 
the truth and sincerity of God are glo- 
rified, in his inviting all to turn and 
live. If Christ has died for all, then 
he has made ample provision for the 


‘ salvation of all, provided they will 


comply with the prescribed conditions. 
When a man makes a feast, and in- 
vites twenty persons to come and par- 
take of it, what does the invitation say 
to all and each of them, come, for there 
is provision made to entertain you? or, 
come, for there is no provision made for 
your Certainly, the invitation amounts 
to a declaration that there is provision 
made for every one who is invited; 
and it is so understood by those who 
are invited.. And if it were not so un- 
derstood, it would not be considered a 
sincere invitation, but a gross insult. 
If the master of the feast should say, I 
invite twenty when there is only pro- 
vision made for five: You are all invi- 
ted to come, but if youcome, only five 
can be received, and the rest must go 
empty away: What would be thought 
of such a man? But the invitations of 
the gospel are not attended with any 
such declaration. ‘They say, “Come, 
for all things are ready.”” No minis- 
ter of the gospel is sent to say to the 
non-elect, Come for there is no provis- 
ion made for y@m; come, for if you do, 
you will be shut‘out. 

A. But the ministers of the gospel 
do not know who the elect are, and 
therefore, they cannot do otherwise 
than invite all indiscriminately — 
When they address acompany of sin- 
ers, they do not know but that they are 
all elected; and therefore, they can 
sincerely invite them all. 
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P. But the ministers of the gospel || suppose a person wishes to redeem ope 
are only servants, sent in their mas- || hundred of them, and, for that purpose 
ter’s name, to proclaim his invitation. || pays to the authority which holds they 
|in prison, a pearl of great value, “guj. 


The invitationis Ais, not theirs. And 
he knows for how many he has made 
provision. The question is, how he 
can sincerely invite all tocome. The 
invitation to any one, certainly holds 
out the idea that there is provision 
made for him. He understands it; 
and it is intended that he should so 
understand it. He must so under- 
stand it, not to feel himself insulted by 
the invitation. Ifhe understands that 
he is invited while at the same time, 
there is no provision made for him, he 
will feel it as a gross imposition. Or, 
ifhe should not discover it till long af- 
terwards; if he should at the time, sup- 
pose the invitation to be sincere; but 
should afterwards discover, that no 
provision was made for him, and that 
if he had come, he would have been 
excluded, he cannot look back upon 
the transaction, and consider it.in any 
other light. 

A. But the invitations of the gos- 
pel are not in fact, made to all the hu- 
man race. A great part of the world 
have never heard the gospel. 

P. The ministers of the gospel are 
commanded to preach it to every crea- 
ture. That they have not done so, is 
a fault of theirs, for which they will 
have to answer to their master, in the 
great day. ‘The invitations of the 
gospel are, therefore, in fact, directed 
to every creature. But, Aspasio, do 
you think that all are elected, who 
hear the gospel preached? 

A. No. I have no reason to think 
that. 

P. Then the fact, that the gospel 
has not been actually preached to ev- 
ery creature, will avail you nothing. 
It looks like a mere subterfuge, intend- 
ed to evade coming to the point, and 
meeting the difficulty fairly. 

A. But I think the invitation may 
be given to all men, as sincerely, upon 
my plan, as upon yours. 

P. How can that be? 

A. 1 will tell you. Suppose a thou- 
sand captives are confined in prison— 


| prison; but the person paying it has ip 
|| view only to redeem his own friends, 


: have proclamation made in the 


|| none would accept the offer but tht 


ficient to redeem all the captives jp 


this intention in the redeemer, an 
the acceptance of the price by the ap. 
thority which holds them in bondage, 
constitutes the pearl a ransom, an( 
confines it to the number for whom i 
was designed. But the pearl itself js 
sufficient to ransom all the rest of the 
captives, if it had been applied to their 
advantage. ‘T’o carry on the allusion, 
suppose that the person undertakin; 
to redeem his friends should say, ‘| 





























prison, that every one who will ac. 
knowledge me as his deliverer, ani 
will submit himself to my authority, 
may immediately come forth, on the 
footing of the ransom which I haye 
paid; for none but my friends will a: 
cept these terms: the remainder wil 
prefer their prison to liberty, which 
can only be had by submission to me, 
whom they inveterately hate.’ Now 
'the person commissioned to cary 
these tidings to the prison, would fed 
| himself authorised to proclaim deliv 
| erance to every one who was willi 
| to accept the terms, and to use argt 
/ments and motives to induce them ti 
{ submit; but the event would be, tha 










'real friends of the redeemer. This ht 
knew from the beginning, and there 

fore he paid the ransom for no others 
'Is there any thing insincere in thi 
| whole transaction?” 

P. Was the pear! paid for the whole 
or only for a part? 

A. It was paid only for the hundre 
who were intended to be redeemed. 
There was nothing paid for the rest. 

P. Then its value makes no difle 

‘ence. Ifthe whole price was paid 
the hundred, there was nothing paid {0 
the nine hundred. They are in just tht 
same situation as to the possibility 4 
their deliverance, as if no ransom ha 
been paid for any. The great value’ 
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Dialogues on Atonement. 


the pearl, seems to me to be only a blind, 
to prevent the true state of the case 
from being seen. What if some of the 
nine hundred had accepted the offer, 
and attempted to come out, would they 
not have been stopped at the door, by 
the keepers of the prison? Would they 
not have been told there is no ransom 
paid for you; you cannot be released? 

A. You ought not to ask such a 
question; for it was foreseen that none 
of them would accept the offer. 

P. But there is a wide difference 
between their being hindered only by || 
their own voluntary refusal of the of- 
fer, and their being hindered also by 
the want of a ransom being paid for 
them. In the one case they could 
come out if they would; in the other 
they could not come out if they would. 
In the one case, their liberation is pos- 
sible, and depends on their own volun- | 
tary choice; in the other, their libera- |! 
tion is impossible, for if they should | 
choose to come out, and make the at- 
tempt, they would find the doors lock- | 
ed and barred against them. If the 
ransom had been paid for the whole, |, 
and their liberation had been rendered || 
possible, and had been made to de- || 
pend entirely upon their own volunta- |! 
ry choice, then they would all be sin- 
cerely invited to come out; but if the 
ransom was paid only for the hundred, 
and nothing was paid for the rest, their 
liberation was impossible; it did not 
depend upon their own voluntary | 








17% 
P. How so? 


A. Because “those who are not e- 
lected, are, nevertheless, under the go- 
vernment of God, and bound by his 
laws: If, therefore, they live where the 
gospel is preached, they cannot but be 
required to believe in Christ, for it is 
a reasonable duty. It is required by 
the moral obligation which they are 
under; for the law of God certainly 
binds all men to the performance of 
every holy act.” When, therefore, 
they refuse to obey his laws, and pro- 
voke him by their transgressions, his 
patience and forbearance are manifest- 
ed, in not cutting them off at once, and 
sending them to the regions of des- 
pair, as they deserve. 

P. I grant, that the non-elect are 
under the government of God, and 
bound by his laws; and that they are 
required to love God with all their 
hearts, and, to express that love by all 
those holy acts which are suited to 
their condition and circumstances. So 
are the devils. ‘They are under the 
government of God too, and bound by 
his laws: and they are required to love 
God with all their hearts, and to ex- 
press that love by all those holy acts 
which are suited to their condition and 
circumstances. But will you say, that 


| the devils are bound to receive Christ 


as their Savior? ; 
A. No. “Devils are confined in 

chains of darkness. They have no of- 

fers of mercy. They receive no ben- 


choice; they could not come out, if|' efits; and their salvation is, in the na- 
they would; and therefore to make the || ture of things, impossible; for though 
offer to them, and call upon them to |! Christ’s merit is of infinite value in re- 
come out, is just as if one should go || lation to the object-he had in view, 
to the doors of a prison, and looking || yet we have no right to assert, that o- 
through the grates, should call upon || bedience to a human law, and suffering 
the prisoners to rise and come out, |, the penalty of that law, would be a 
when they are fast bound in chains, |; sufficient atonement for beings of an in- 
and the doors are locked and barred || finitely different species, of whose sin 
against them; which would be but || we have no particular information.” 
mocking their misery. P. But the devils “are, ee 
r less, under the government of God, an 
hse tty? bound by his Taws:” and “the law of 
A. I think the patience and forbear- |! God certainly binds all to the perform- 
ance of God, towards the non-elect, || ance of every holy act.” Why should 
appears as great upon my plan as up- | they not “be required to believe in 
on yours. | Christ, for it is a reasonable duty?” 
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A. have given the reason already. || | God, upon my plan, which they ay 
It is not a reasonable duty for them, | upon yours, and others besides, grea, 
because their condition and circum- || and numerous, and aggravated, : 
stances are different. A. What are they? 

P. Very well. And for the same P. On my plan, the non-elect ay 
reason, upon your plan, the non-elect || guilty of rejecting a Saviour that j 
are not bound to believe in Christ.— provided for them; of hating, = per- 
He did not die for them. There is no || secuting, and crucifying the Son oj 
atonement for them. “Their salvation |] God, who loved them, and wept ove; 
is, in the nature of things, impossible; them, and poured out his life’s blood 
for though Christ’s merit is of infinite || for their souls. They are guilty of de. 
value in relation to the object he had || spising the mercy of F the Father, who 
in view,” it was not his object to die calls upon them in the most affecting 
terms, and expostulates with them, and 


| 
for the non-elect. His death is of no | 
warns them, and intreats them to re. 
| 
| 
j 


value in relation to them. If they ap- 
pear to have any offers of mercy, it is || pent and be saved, declaring with all 
the solemnity of an oath, “As f live, | 


only in appearance, and not in reality. 

It is only because the elect are so min- || have no pleasure in the death of the 

gled with them, that the ministers of || wicked, but that the wicked turn from 

the gospel cannot distinguish, and so || his way and live.” They are guilty 

are compelled to make an indiscrimi- || of resisting and grieving the Holy Spi 

nate offer; it is not because there is a- || rit, who strives with them, and re. 
proves them, and calls upon them to 


ny mercy for them, which they can 
have, for where no atonement is made, || embrace the Savior who died for them. 
They are guilty of wasting their peri- 


no mercy can be exercised. If they 
receive any benefit now, it is only for od of probation, and sinning away 
their day of grace; of refusing to se- 


the elect’s sake, and because they are 

so mingled with them, that they can- cure the salvation of their souls, when 

not but partake of common favors, as || it is put in their own power, and of 

the barren rock shares in the rain from || wantonly and wickedly throwing then- 

heaven, which falls on the fruitful field. || selves away, when eternal life is bro’ 
within their reach. With these sins 


It is not because they enjoy any of 
those privileges of a state of probation, they are not chargeable, upon your 


which constitutes a fair opportunity 
for securing their salvation. They 
have no such opportunity. There is 
no atonement for them. It is a rea- 
sonable duty for all those for whom || therefore, the non-elect, on my plan, 
Christ died, to believe in him, to re-|| are guilty of these great and aggrava- 
ceive him as their Savior; but it is not | ted sins, with which, on your plan, 
a reasonable duty for devils, , because | they cannot be chargeable, the patience 
Christ did not die for them; and, for | and forbearance of God, in sparing 
the same reason, it cannot be the duty || them from day to day, is, on my plan, 
of the non-elect, upon your plan. They || far more gloriously display ed, than 
cannot have Christ for their Savior, | i they can be upon yours. 


plan; for no salvation is provided, no 
Savior has died for them, no mercy 
can be had, no opportunity for secur 
ing eternal life is afforded. Since, 


for he did not die for them. [To be contiued.] 

A. How then do the patience and | 000 
forbearance of God appear greater, || SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AME: 
upon your plan, than upon mine? f KICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Concluded from page 156. 


P. The patience and forbearance of 
Previous to the reading of the annual 


sod, in sparing , is gre 

7 paring the guilty, is great, in} report, an abstract of which was given 

proportion to the number and magni- || yesterday, letters were announced by 
> 

tude of their offences. "Phe non-clect the Rev. Dr. 8. S. Woodhull, apologi- 

re guilty of all those offences against | zing for unavoidable absence, from the 
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Seventh Anniversary of the 


Hon. John Jay, President, the Hon. 
Bushrod Washington, Hon. John r 
smith, Hon. Wilham Tilghman, Hon 
Andrew Kirkpatrick, Hon. John Q. Ad- 
ams, Hon. Charles Goldsborough, Hon. 
William, Phillips, Hon. Duncan Came- 
ron, Hon. D. L. Morrill, Joseph Nourse, 
and Francis S. Key, Esqrs. 

The reading of the Report having 
been closed, 

| 


The Rev. Dr. WoopuHu.L, of New- 
Jersey, rose in his place and addressed 
the President. ‘The venerable appea- 
rance of this very aged servant of 
Christ, formed a strong contrast with | 
the vigorous tone of voice and gesture, 
| 








' 


il 


and the fervor and animation which ‘ 
prevailed throughout his address. He | 
commenced by noticing the very in- 
teresting period of the world in which | 
we live. It may be called, Mr. Pres- | 
ident, the age of Bibles—a general 
inpulse has been felt by the religious 
world—the book of God is filling the | 
earth. When we look back upon | 
ages past, and contrast the few copies | 
of the sacred volume with the millions | 
that are now dispersing in every di- 
rection, how striking is the result! 1 
When Moses died, there was but a sin- 1 
sle copy in the world. ~In the days of | 
ood Josiah, we have reason to believe 
that the same state of things existed 
again; for we read of a single copy | 
being found and brought to the king, 
who seems never to have seen the book, 
or heard of its contents before; and | 
when they were read to him, he rent | 
his clothes. Nay, in the apostle’s | 
(lays, there were but few entire copies 
of the Scripture—we even read that | 
seven hundred years afterward, there | 
were few priests to be found who had 





} 








seen or heard the whole contents of this 
book. Compare this state of the 
Church with the abundance that we 
behold, and who is there that does not 
leel affected at the contrast? 

The more we examine the Bible, 
the more we shall be convinced of its 
Mmense importance.—This book, 
and this only, teaches us what God is— 
Who the Redeemer is, what he has 
done, is now doing, and has promised | 
‘0 do—what is our own true character | 
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and condition, and what is required 
of us that we may obtain eternal life. 
It has been supposed by some that the 
two testaments which make up the 
Bible, are the two witnesses mention- 
ed in the apocalypse, in that well 
known passage, which has so greatly 
attracted the attention of the christian 
world—it must be admitted, that in 
the language of the scripture, these 
testaments are every where spoken of 
at witnessing God’s truth—they are 
celebrated in the 119th Psalm, under 
the name of testimonies—the right- 
eousness of God is said to be witnes- 
sed by the law and the prophets— 
Christ said of them, these are they 
which testify of me—and when he 
sent abroad his apostles (who wrote 
the new testament) it was, that they 


| might be his witnesses to the end of 


the earth. But did these two testa- 
ments, ever, according to the terms of 
the oracle, prophesy in sackcloth? 
Look back, sir, tothe dark ages of po- 
pery, when, even of the Clergy, that 
ought to have taught the scriptures, 
many could not so much as read them 
—when® the people were expressly 
forbidden to look into the Bible—and 
see how long this night of ignorance 
and error continued—was not this pro- 
phesying in sackcloth? But it is fur- 
ther said “that war was to be made 
with these witnesses, and they were 
to be slain?” And, sir, need we look 
further than the close of the last century, 
to find a regularly concerted scheme, 
of powerful, ingenious, persevering 
and malignant opposition, to the whole 
system of revealed truth? Led on by 
Voltaire, a host of infidels attacked the 
Bible—plans, means, exertions, lies, 
boastings, blasphemies, resounded from 
one end of Europe tothe other. Vol- 
taire vaunted, that with one hand, he 
would pull down what it had taken the 
whole lives of the twelve apostles to 
build up. The French convention 
proclaimed Jesus Christ to be an im- 
postor, the Bible a forgery, and death 
an eternal sleep—and the two testa- 
ments were tied to the tail of an ass, 
and after being dragged through the 
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streets of Paris, were publicly burnt | 
to ashes, amidst the shouts of the sur- | 
rounding multitude. The prophecy | 
adds, that after three days and a half | 
those slain witnesses were to revive 
and to ascend up to heaven. Now | 
sir, the decree which destroyed the 
Bible, was dated in August, 1792, and 
in March, 1796, just three years and 
a half afterwards, the decree was da- 
ted, which restored its credit, and per- 
mitted it again to be used in divine 
service. Almost immediately after- 
wards we find the origin of the British | 
and Foreign Bible Society: you have | 
witnessed its progress in the nineteen | 
years that have followed; you have 
seen the host of similar institutions 
which have risen around it—nay sir, 
you have heard the report of this day, 
and who can deny, that these revived 
witnesses for God, have, as it were, 
ascended up into heaven. Count sir, if 
you can, the number of Bible Socie- 
ties, this day in the world. Count sir, 
if it be possible, the number of their 
members; ° behold they are as a cloud, 
they cover the earth. The rich and 
the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
males and females are engaged in this 
work; the honorable consider it their | 
glory to honor the Bible; they who oc- 
cupy thrones, come down from the 
throne to speed its way; thousands of 
laborers are at work; millions of cop- 
ies are flying all abroad. The testa- 
ments, surely, are already exalted to | 
heaven. Blessed are your eyes, for |n 
they have seen this—blessed are — 
ears, for they have heard it. h, | 
doubly blessed are all those who eat | 
promoted it. What more could you 








—E 


wish?—You are co-workers with God. 
To what higher dignity could you as- 
pire? 

The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety must ever be first mentioned in 
the history of this great work; it 
stands magnificently pre-eminent by 
the vastness of its means, and no less 
by the extent of its exertions. Shall 
we compare it to the morning star, 
leading on the glorious dawn of a mil- 
lennial day? or to the sun itself, en- 









lightening, warming, and animating a 
| orld? In the natural world, indeed 
two suns cannot be admitted in the 
firmament—but in the christian heay. 
ens, we should rejoice to behold two 
hundred such. Much has been done, 
much more still remains to be done. 
A cause like this, in a world like ours, 

calls continually for increased exer. 
tion; the night of death is fast ap. 
proaching, it will soon overtake us, 
He who now addresses you, will, in all 
probability, do so no more; the snows 
of eighty winters, are already upon 
his head, and for fifty-five years, he 
has labored in the christian ministry— 
it cannot be but that he has almost fin. 
ished his course; he must soon bid 
adieu to to the world; but when called 
to lay down his head in death, it will 
be his comfort to reflect that this work 
will still go on; and will continue its 
triumphant course till the whole earth 
is full of the knowledge of God, and 
that triumphant song shall be heard in 
all lands, “Allelujah, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” 

The venerable speaker concluded 
by offering the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the 
Managers now read, be approved and 
adopted, and that it be printed under 
their direction. 

The Rev. Mr. Ross, of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, in seconding 
the resolution, said, that with such a 
scene as the present before him, it was 

natural for his thoughts to revert to 
that day when the apostles of the risen 
Savior were gathered with one accord 
in one place; when suddenly the Ho- 
ly Spirit came down like a mighty 
rushing wind, and its lambent flame 
sat upon the head of each of them. 
Sir, that august display of the divine 
presence and power, had respect to 
far more than the immediate moment 
to which it was confined: it was inten 
ded te make provision for evolving 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
church that should be gathered out of 
all lands; it was intended to prepare 
the way for the universal promulgation 
of truth, and the most extended dix 
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play of the divine glory; that radia- || gers to religion, in some or other of its 


ting beam which shot forth from Jeru- | forms. 


Every where we behold the 


salem, was doomed like the solar fire || temple, the altar, the offering and the 


to illumine a world. We indeed do || 
not expect the rushing sound or the 
lambent flame; but we do hope that | 
the same Holy Spirit has again de- 
scended, and with purposes like to those | 
which produced his first blessed ad- 
vent; he has come in answer to the | 
prayer of his pe ople; and our assem- 
bly on this occasion, is, we trust, one | 
of the evidences, as well as of the | 
fruits of his coming. If we have felt || 
his sacred fire, we . shall go from this 


meeting nobly emulous of good— | 


breathing love—following after peace | 
—spreading truth—furthering the 
cause of God’s salvation, and ‘Yesolv- 
ed to advance it to its complete consum- 
mation. Sir, 1 hail the hour which 
witnessed the formation of this society, 
as the most auspicious that ever rose 
on this land—it was an hour in which 
the angel of mercy rejoiced-—on || 
which God himself looked down and | 
smiled. How can we better or more 
eliectually aid our fellow men than by 
furthering the interests of such an as- | 
sociation? Sin has bewildered the | 
auman mind, and led it into such a 
naze of error and delusion, that it can | 
never return to the path of peace, 


till |} 
it is guided by a light from heaven— | 
there exists indeed, among all men, a | 
capacity for religion, nay it may with || which they did not fall. 


| 


prostrate worshipper. Yet, while thus 
prone to religious service, the human 
| mind can never discover or return to 
the truth, till revelation holds forth its 
|| beacon light, to guide the wretched 
| wanderer to ‘what he seeks otherwise 
in vain. ‘The glory of reason is fall- 
| en, and there is no absurdity to which 
| it has not yielded its assent. Would 
we be convinced of this, we have only 
to look at heathenism as it actually ex- 
_isted in all ages, and in every country 
of the world. The absence of the 
| divine truth of revelation, has been the 
| jubilee of ignorance, and the triumph 
|| of idolatry. Egypt, Persia, Greece, 
|| Rome, all are witnesses—We wonder 
|| indeed over their history, and contem- 
|| plate with just admiration, their prow- 
i ess, their patriotism, their poetry, their 
| eloquence, their progress in the arts, 
|their elegance and refinement—but 
| when we turn to their gods, their rites, 
their worshippers, we close the book 
| and ask with a sigh “Who by search- 
ing can find out God?” We cannot 
charge them with a want of sincerity, 
for their ceremonies were numerous, 
and their devotions expensive and bur- 
densome; yet with what seems like a 
sincere desire to worship a superior be- 
ing, there is almost no absurdity into 


Their reli- 





truth be affirmed that men are by na- || gious services were songs and dances 


ure religious. If there is any thing 
ings agree, it is in the possession of a 
native sense of religion. The spec- 
tacle of this vast world filled with 
magnificence and covered with beau- 
ty, is in itself calculated to impress 
tim with awe and lead his contempla- 
lons to the great First Cause of all: 
he traces of wisdom, power, and 
goodness, are every where conspicu- 
ous, and teach the beholder gratitude 
and adoration. Whether we look to 
the east or to the west, we may see na- 
tions destitute of almost every thing 
else that distinguishes human society, 
out no where do we find them stran- 


VOL. IT, 


| 
anger and hatred, and jealousy and 





| and nocturnal orgies; the most revolt- 
says Dr. Blair, in which all human be- | | 


ing crueltiés, the most sickening impu- 
rities were employ ed to propitiate their 
deities—and what deities? slaves of 


lust, of crime in every form! Thus 
groping for light, they called upon phi- 
losophy. Philosophy came, but what 
did she leave behind her but the unan- 
swerable demonstration, that till God 
himself enlightened the human mind, 
it remains shrouded in the thickest and 
most impenetrable darkness. Philo- » 
sophy is still the same blind guide; we 
might pity its impotency; but as it has 
assumed the prerogatives of revelation, 
it rather deserves rebuke than pity, 
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Its pride must be humbled. What || him the heathen. God has in som, 
has it done? It has traversed every || sense left it for mento say how lon, 
clime, ransacked the dominions of na- || that promise shall wait for its fulfj. 
ture, ascended, descended, inquired, || ment. He has employed the Churc, 
sought, reasoned, investigated, reflec- || as his instrument in fulfilling his py. 
ted, and what is the result? It has |} poses; but it shall be fulfilled. Th. 
changed the truth of God into a lie, || heathen may rage and the people ima. 
and the glory of the incorruptible God || gine a vain thing, but he that sits jy 
into an image like to corruptible || heaven shall laugh—the Lord shal| 
man, and birds and four-footed beasts || have all opposers in derision. The 


| 
and creeping things. It has multipli- || cause of truth has commenced jt; 
march—nor earth nor hell can Stoy 


ed gods by the thousand—it has told | 
us that pleasure is the supreme good— || its progress. It has proceeded with 
a vigorous, undeviating and successii! 


it has sanctioned the blackest crimes | 
—it has permitted parents to destroy || step, accumulating strength, multiply. 


their children, and children to destroy | ing triumphs, breaking the fetters of 
their parents, and taught the foulest || the mind and setting nations free— 
abominations as sacred mysteries.— || Sir, the sight of that venerable man, 
Has it improved in modern times? || (looking at the last speaker,) the 
Let Bolingbroke and Hume and Vol- || sounds that fell from his patriarchal 
taire and their associates answer—no | lips, gave rise in my mind, to a conso. 
sir, it has at length appeared in its || ling reflection, that christian philap 
true colours, and avowed its open -en- || thropy, and the exertions to which it 
mity to all that sanctifies the nature || leads, will not cease with the present 
of man—it has dethroned God and || generation; he beholds this work in 
degraded man—it has _ corrupted | full progress, though he is himself soon 
morals, robbed us of immortality, and || to leave it—and so shall we sir. We 
summed up our hopes in the belief | may not, but our successors will, con- 
that death is an eternal sleep. But tinue to carry on the building of this 
sir, when reason thus erring and a- temple, till the last stone shall be 
stray submits itself to the voice of reve- || brought forth with shoutings of ‘grace, 
lation, at once it recovers its dignity. || grace unto it.’ From the elevation of 
i:nlightened from above, philosophy }| such a scene as this, we may stand like 
becomes worthy of the name. From || Moses upon Pisgah, and look down 
the bible she learns the character, will '| the vista of coming years, and seeing, 
and worship of Him who is the Father || though at a distance, that good land, 
of lights. ‘The character of man and || we may rest in hope. Though the 
the state of the world are unriddled— |} clods of the valley must soon pres 
the bondage of sin is broken—the || heavy on our bosoms, posterity wil 
dread of death and the horror of e- || carry forward this cause till it has fill 
ternity destroyed. Who, that has || ed, subdued and blessed the earth— 
not by the indulgence of sensuality | Give then, sir, your report to the 
sunk himself into a brute, does not | world—send it forth, sir. The man 
thank God for such a revelation? Its || who can resist the evidence it contains, 
beams shoot athwart the chaos, into || may resist the lightning and the thur- 
which the devil and sin had flung the | der. 

intellectual world, and at this moment, The resolution was then unanimous 
illumine with all the gladness of hope, || ly adopted. 

the future prospects of the human fami- || Mr. Ross was followed by Rev. 
ly. Christ and Religion are God’s || Dr. MittepoLer, who introduced 4 
two greatest gifts to man. Christ has | resolution of thanks to the Managers, 
fulfilled all he came to do, and now | with a speech to the following effect: 
waits at the Father’s right hand for We have met sir, for the purpose 
the fulfilment. of the promise, to give 4 strengthening each others hands, a0! 
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encouraging our heartsin the work of || truth. Besides is it credible, that God 


spreading God’s blessed, unadultera- 
ted, everlasting bible. I call it God’s 
bible, for in composing it, men spake 
as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. I call it blessed, for what 
does it contain, what does it promise, 
what does it produce that is not bles- 
sing to man? I have called it unadul- 
terate, for we give the bible only, 
without gloss of human invention, or 
note of sectarian controversy; and sir, 
[ called it everlasting, for like its au- 
thor, it is immutable, and its truth shall 
endure forever. ‘There is something 
inthe mere idea of God’s speaking to 
man, that is full ofinterest. He speaks 
indeed, in the voice of nature; the 
whole universe bears the impress of 
his perfections, but it is in this blessed 
book that his voice becomes distinct’ 
lyi ntelligible,, and addresses us on 
concerns of eternal moment—examine 
it, and the more you investigate, the 
more will the evidence of its heavenly 
origin increase as you proceed. Con- 
template its unity, its purity, its histo- 
ty, its chronology, its doctrines, its 
miracles, its witnesses, its propagation: 
compare it with profane history, look 
atits account of natural phenomena, 
(especially the deluge,) its astronomy, 
the fulfilment of its prophecies, its ef- 
fect upon the human conscience, its 
power over the human heart, making 
itto burn as if heaven’s own fire had 
lalen upon it; view its influence on 
human society, on the social affections, 
on benevolent institutions, on civil lib- 
erty, on the peace, comfort and glory 
of mankind, and who does not per- 
ceive, who does not feel the demonstra- 
tion of its origin? And in addition to 
all this, God has reared two enduring 
monuments which witness its truth 
rom age to age; the one is the nation 
ofthe Arabians, who in their pecu- 
liarities of character, singularity of 
'esidence, and unaltered customs, so 
wonderfully fulfil and illustrate its 
prediction. The other is the family 
of Israel, whose dispersion; character 
and history, are so many still more ir- 
tefragable demonstrations of the same 


would create such a being as man‘ 
and leave him without a law? without 
any revelation of his Creator’s will, 
and his own duty, hopes and dangers? 
| Is it credible, that a fiction, an impos- 
ture, could produce such effects as this 
book has done, and is still doing? 
Could a lie thus prevent crime, and 
promote virtue? Would men have 
wept over it, prayed over it, clung to 
it as the anchor of their hope, met life’s 
sufferings by the support of its conso- 
lations, and braved death’s terrors by 
the power of its promises, if the whole 
had been a falsity of human contri- 
vance? No, Sir, it is impossible, it is 
unnatural, it is preposterous. But if 
we believe this volume to be so essential 
to. human happiness, then the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that it is our duty 
to spread it, and that without delay. 
Sir, I have read in one of the com- 
munications of an auxiliary society in 
the west, a heart-rending statement of 
the religious state of the population of 
the globe, and the annual ravages of 
death—Sir, it is appalling—it speaks 
volumes—what criminality God may 
attach to nations, or what to the pro- 
fessing but slumbering church, I know 
not, but one thing I know, that whole 
armies of our race are annually pass- 
ing the boundary of mortality, with- 
out even the slightest outward know- 
ledge of what his word contains. It is 
high time to awake. The bible cause 
presents work for us all; the scholar, 
the civilian, the mechanic, the hus- 
bandman—the high and the low may 
labour here—none can be excused who 
do not labour in such a design. Can 
we love God and not wish to see his 
glory spreading? Can we love his 
truth and not desire to see its influence 
extending? Can we love the souls of 
men and not labour, as well as long to 
promote their eternal salvation? Be- 
hold the degraded, ruined millions ! 
hastening to God’s bar, yet wholly un- 
prepared? These are your own flesh; 
in the unbroken night that so deeply 
covers them, lie hid the elements of all 
that is great in our nature; materials 
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that may be reared into moral beauty; | 
instruments that God’s hand can _at- 
tune to the melodies of holy, heavenly | 
love. Oh when once his spirit shall | 


his admirable speech was delivered 
it was but partially heard; and we 
| shall be in consequence unable to do 
| it even as much justice as we have ai. 


begin to move on these chaotic wa- || med to do to the other speeches deliy. 


ters, what life, what light, shall not 
spring up beneath his power? 

Sir, when the plan of this institu- 
tion was first proposed, I was one of 
those who doubted, whether its great | 
object, on account of our extended 
territory, could not better be effected 
by local institutions in different sec- 


when I saw in the convention which 
met to form the Society, all denomi- 
nations acting with one soul, all party 
feelings absorbed in one common in- 
terest, and christian benevolence 
wrought up to its highest tone of feel- 
ing and action, I thought I beheld, 
(and facts have since convinced me 
that I was not mistaken) the finger of 
God. From that moment, I went in- 
tothe designs with heart and hand, 
and I soon perceived, that like the 
heart in the animal economy, this cen- 
tral institution sends the warm blood 
of life through the whole system of 
bible effort, and to the remotest ex- 
tremities of our country. May he 
who has reared and thus far protec- 
ted it, and who has the silver and the 
gold, and the hearts of men in his 
hand, continue to multiply its resour- 
ces and its usefulness, till all the kin- 
dreds of this extended continent, and 
of the wide spread world, shall hear, 
each in his own tongue, the wonderful 
works of God. 

ii motion was seconded by 
Chauncey Langdon, Esq. of Vermont, 
who in expressing his pleasure in do- 
ing so, stated that he appeared and 
acted as the representative of the 
State Society of Vermont. 

Dr. Milledoler was followed by his 
late Excellency De Wrrr Cuinron, 
ina speech abounding with the char- 
acteristic dignity, calm1ess, and clas- 
sic erudition which always mark the 
productions of thiseminent man. We 
regret, however, that from the low tone 
of voice in which the greater part of 


tions of the United States; but, : spirit has gone to enjoy the rewards of 


| ered on this interesting occasion, 
| We understood Governor CLintoy 
to say, that he counted himself happy 
in having enjoyed an acquaintance 
with that venerable President of this 
Society who had since mingled with 
the illustrious dead; whose mortal re. 
mains moulder in the tomb, but whose 





a wellspent life. He regretted that 
his worthy successor had been preven- 
ted by the infirmities of advanced 
age, from being present on this occa. 
sion—one whom he had long known 
and venerated as a patriot of the revo- 
lution; and who, after a life illumined 
by talents and devoted to his country, 
had now dedicated his setting sun to 
the diffusion of sacred truth, and to 
the cause of this.noble institution. — 
He, too, will soon follow his venera- 
ted predecessor to the grave. Let us 
render to him while living the honour 
due to his high character and distin 
cuished services.—Here he presented 
and read the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Society be given to the President, for 
the address with which he has favoured 
the society on the present occasion, 
and for the lively interest which he 
manifests in its prosperity and success. 
Having offered this resolution, Gov. 
CLintTon proceeded in a_ luminous 


and systematic order to discuss the! 
principle, motives and merit of Bible 


Institutions. He sat out with the ev 
ident truth, that ifthe Bible was a rev- 
elation from God, its circulation fol- 
lowed of course. However the vari 
ous sects who embraced christianity 
might differ in other matters, here 
there could be no dispute—this was 
neutral ground, on which all might a* 
semble in peace, and unite their ¢: 
forts in one common object. The 
circulation of the scriptures had bee? 
opposed by much ingenious argument; 
but the controversy was at an end—- 
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the spreading of the inspired volume 
ust be conceded to be a dispensation 
of the highest charity; to resist it, was 
ike resisting the light of heaven.— 
Yet, while contending for the Bible, 
we must not lose sicht of the charity 
it enjoins; error was entitled to our 
sympathy , and the citadel of christian 
charity must not be defended with || 
poisoned arrows. 

The doctrine was now obsolete, 
that it was dangerous to illuminate 
mankind: as ignorance was the pat- 
ron of error and of vice; so, onthe con- 
rary, knowledge was the source of 
moral good. ‘Truth and goodness, (as 
had been remarked by an illustrious 
noralist among the ancients, ) differed 
only as the fountain and the stream.— 
The system which denied the scrip- 
ture to the family of mankind, rested 
upon an assumption which was whol- 
ly predicated on an error. We may 
not say, if the Deity has made a reve- 
lation to mankind, that that revelation 
is unintelligible to mankind. The 
very fact that he has announced such 
a communicaticn to man, proves that 
man is able to receive and enjoy the || 
benefit. ‘To maintain that he must 
not examine it for himself, but rely 
upon the interpretations of one of his 
iellow creatures, is like maintaining 
that a blind man can tread surer with 
a guide, than a seeing man by the 
light of day. The need of such a 
revelation arose from the imperfect at- 
ianments of human reason—it had 
not been fully demonstrated that on the 
subject of a future state, reason could 
advance no farther than probability. 
And even of the chain of argument by 
which she arrived at this, every link 
had been attacked and contested.— 
Nay the very end of our creation it- 
self, had been to her a matter of doubt 
and of disputation. Some of her sons 
had maintained that the world, as it 
how existed, was intended only as a 
place of punishment for crimes com- 
mitted in a previous state of existence 
—others that it arose from a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, and was formed 
nd ruled by a blind chance; some 


18u 


had supposed that our race was made 


| to afford amusement to superior pow- 


| 


} 


| 


ers, and be the sport of heaven; while 
others again had contended that it was 
| formed merely as a necessary link in 
ithe great chain of being. If such 
were reason’s best conjectures as to 
our present state, what could we ex- 
| pect it to determine respecting a state 
to come? here its feebleness and in- 


| Sufficiency were pre-eminently con- 
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spicuous. The most attractive heaven 


| it could conceive, was a mere materi- 


al paradise, imperfectly copied from 


| earthly objects; the fields of delight, 


which it provided, for the illustrious 
and beatified dead, presented but a low 
and imperfect enjoyment, and that of 
uncertain duration: even the great epic 
bard of Rome, inculcates the notion of 
a return of the departed spirits to the 
earth—while the father of epic poetry 
represents his heroes as dissatisfied 
with their elysium, and expressly de- 
claring that they would prefer the 
condition of the meanest servant a- 
mong living men, to the monarchy of 
all the shades—whole nations had ex- 
isted in utter ignorance of a future state 
—and in those the most enlightened, 
philosophy had been divided, and was 
in evident, nay, av owed, perplexity 
and doubt. 
The moral state of the world, was 
ariddle which philosophy could not 
explain. When her disciples saw 


| vice escaping its merited punishment, 


and ascending to the highest seats of 
dignity and power, while virtue re- 
mained in obscurity, or was hunted by 
persecution—w hen they beheld Cato 
driven to suicide, Socrates to hemlock, 
and Aristides to exile, they knew not 
what to conclude or where to rest.— 
Some had to evade the difficulty, by 
the doctrine, that vice was its own 
punishment, and virtue its own reward; 
while others, in despair, took refuge 
in atheism, in gods that cared nothing 
about human concerns, or gods that 
were themselves vicious. 

But when Jesus Christ appeared, 
light broke in upon the darkness—cer- 


| tainty took the place of doubt and end- 
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less conjecture, and life and immor- 
tality were revealed by the gospel.— 
Instead of elysian fields, or a voluptu- 
ous paradise, the bible lifted up the 
veil of futurity, discovered a state 
worthy the dignity, and suited to the 
moral character of man. ‘There were 
two aspects in which this revelation 
might be viewed: in its influence on 
men in relation to the present life, or 
in relation to the life to come. And 
when we contemplate it in the first of | 
these points of view, it might with 
boldness be asserted, that to the influ- 
ence of the scriptures on man’s pre- 
sent condition we owe the highest-civ- 
ilization of our race, the elevation of 
the female character, the refinement of 
domestic happiness, and the blessings 
of civil liberty. To dilate on each of 
these positions would demand much 
time and talents; but as the speaker 
knows himself to be restricted in both 
respects, he would only attempt a ve- 
ry slight and cursory illustration of 
the general subject. Man was a be- 
ing governed by hope and by fear, 
and to these great springs of his na- 
ture, both divine and human laws ulti- 
mately addressed themselves; he pos- 
sessed, besides, an earnest desire to en- 
joy the good opinion of his fellows.— 
By this, as had been shewn at large, 
by Mr. Locke, a great part of his con- 
duct was constantly controlled, and it 
presented to a certain extent, a system 
of rewards and punishments. But 
how inadequate, and how ineffectual 
were human laws? The wicked were 
continually evading, or escaping them, 
and were it otherwise, there were nu- 
merous aberrations from right, for 
which they made no provision what- 
ever. What law punished ingratitude, 
or inhospitality? Nay, even deeds of 
the worst kind escaped without notice, 
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nature of things, be provided by any 
government, for all who obey the laws 
And if, to supply this want, recourse 








is had to the force of public opinion, 
even this is scarcely more pertect jp 
its restraints least regard them—the 
| hardened and profligate set them a 
open defiance; and even were this not 
so, public opinion is itself no infallible 
|| practice of moral evil. But when we 
| open the Bible, we find there a divine 
| law, subject to none of these defects or 
| objections. Absolutely perfect in the 
| the entire ground of human accounta. 
bility—takes cognizance of the heart 
and the conscience, as well as the out. 
ward conduct—and is accompanied by 
| ful magnitude.—The Bible guides and 
‘elevates public opinion, and aids its 
| power; and here were to be found the 
true foundations of good government, 
what success we may learn from the 
picture that the great Satirist Juvenal, 
has left us of their public morals. But 
| the Bible armed with power, sanctioned 
by miracle, sealed with the blood of the 
saints, presents to man a system of du- 
ty and a prospect for futurity, in every 
respect adapted to his condition and 
power on another world to move and 
govern this. The promulgation of 
sto a book, calls for double exertion 


his character; it does what Archime- 


|| its operation. ‘Those who most need 
standard, but often patronizes the 
morality of its requirements, it covers 
sanctions of the most sublime and aw- 
Even the pagans perceived the effica- 
des wanted'to do; it places a lever of 
at our hands; in this design we know 


cy of religious opinion for this great 
purpose,and endeavored to avail them- 
no sect, no party; here all meet and 
erect an altar to concord; Joseph’s 


selves of such as they had; but with 
party-coloured coat is exchanged for 
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such as lying and adultery. Christ’s seamless garment. To such 
while the guilty thus escape, how of- || a cause, opposition is vain, and the 
ten does it happen that, on the other || mightiest efforts of its foes, will be but 
hand, those entirely innocent are made || like those of the fabled giants, who 
to suffer? Besides, the system was heaped Pelion upon Ossa, but strove 

a} necessarily lame and imperfect for || in vain to scaie the walls, or to resist 

t want of rewards—neither honors nor || the thunder of heaven. 

Ss pecuniary recompense, could, in the The motion of Gov. Clinton having 
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merits and services of this valuable offi- 
cer, and was seconded by 

SamvueL Born, Esq. who said that he 
had been an eye-witness of the entire 
devotedness of the distinguished indivi- 
dual, named in the resolution, to the 
interests of the institution, and of the 
alacrity, ability and zeal with which he 
gave time, talents, and influence to his 
duties in presiding over, and co-opera- 
; ting with, the Directors of this Society. 
our woe. He believes, said Mr. Jay, Mr’ B. added, that he felt great iin 
that your institution is under the Spe- || ure in seconding the motion; and tho’ 
cial protection and patronage of hea- | circumstances admonished him, that he 


been seconded by Mr. Eddy, and 
ynanimously carried— 

Perer A. Jay, Esq. rose to return 
thanks for the honor done to his father. 
No one, he said could pray more fer- 
vently than did his honored parent 
for the success of the Society, or the 
enlarged diffusion of that sacred vol- 
ume, which is the great antidote to all 


yen. Of its direct design, after what || might not say more, he should have 
[have heard to-day, I shall say no- done violence to his own feelings had 
thing; but permit me to indulge a re- mn eage tom. 

mark on one of the collateral benefits 
which grow out of its operations. By 
these, christians of all denominations 
are brought to know and led to love 


The Rev. Mr. Hensuaw, from the 
Episcopal Church at Baltimore, in moy- 
ing a resolution of thanks to the Treas- 
urer and Secretaries, said that he felt it 
: an honor to be permitted on an occasion 
each other. They discover by de- | like the present, to swell the note of 
grees that their various sects are but || general joy; and, though he was far 
so many squadrons under the com- |, from supposing, after all that had been 


‘ f livine leader. | |addressed to that assembly, that he 
mane: GF Sms a. kay | could add any thing that should possess 


catch eee 7) qna feel at || the claim of novelty; he cheerfully con- 
length like fellow soldiers, combating || sented to accompany the resolution he 
the same enemy, exposed to the same |} had to offer, with a few remarks. He 
dangers, and sharing in the same en- || felt, he said, a re-kindling of that glow 
couragements. Canany suppose that || Which thrilled through his bosom at the 
this charity is unchristian? Can they || "st meeting for the formation of this 
believe . that’ Goad does wot love-all | Society. He had not seen it since until 
: | now; and how great, how glorious. was 


who love him? Or that none can love | 


: | the contrast! Then this great Institution 
God but the members of their own b just in being—it was a child—the 
particular communion? Have they for- || child of much solicitude, and of many 


: ‘ eee any ite : ct} 
rotten that Jesus Christ said, “by this | re ae dc ro ee Prasanna 
ales . ; -._ || friends trembled for its safety—many, 
shall all men know that ye are my dis | not its friends, predicted its early disso- 


ciples, if ye love one another?” And 1 lution—of all who beheld it, none could 
that all his disciples are not contained || anticipate its rapid growth, its early 
in one denomination, the same divine || maturity. Now, it is no more an infant, 
teacher inculcated, when, by his own || just born and surrounded with dangers 
beautiful parable, he taught the Jew || —it is a mother, and we behold it sur- 


. aed rounded with a numerous progeny.—- 
that a Samaritan was his neighbor.— Then, it was a feeble and delicate plant 
Let us then proceed, sir; and let us 








, US || —now, it is a great tree—its branches 
hope that posterity will follow us in || spread from the ocean to the mountains, 
and the inhabitants of the north and of 
the south come and sit down with joy 
beneath its shade. After some general 
remarks on the value of the scriptures, 
Mr. Henshaw proceeded to notice the 
objection, that the Bible, however dis- 
seminated, would never convert the 
world. The preaching of the gospel, 
and not the spreading of Bibles, was 
the means divinely appointed, for this 
great end. He granted the truth of the 
position—no friend to the Bible cause 
ever supposed that the Bible was to su- 


the same design, till, through the influ- 
ence of the bible’s truth, faith be turn- 
ed into triumph, and hope into joy, 
and heavenly charity, “forever bles- 
sing and forever blessed,” shall unite 
into perfect bliss aux the children of 
God. 

Wa. W. Wootser, Esq. next moved 
avote of thanks to Marrarw Crark- 
son, Esq. the first Vice President of the 
Society: the motion was accompanied 
byafew remarks, in testimony to the 
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persede the ministry. But they were || 
friends, not rivals. Bible Societies and | i 
Missionary Societies were sister institu- 
tions, and went hand in hand. The Bi- 
ble prepared the way for the Missionary 
—the Missionary illustrated and pointed 
the truths of the Bible. The two class- 
es of associations were but different col- 
umns of God’s sacramental host, and 
advanced together in subduing the em- 
pire of darkness. Like sev eral of those 
who preceded him, Mr. H. dwelt with | 
evident satisfaction on the harmonizing | 
influence of Bible exertions. Here, | 
said this animated speaker, men meet | 
each other who have been educated in | 
different sections of the Union, and | 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 


who had imbibed some of those sectional 
prejudices which grow out of the differ- 
ent circumstances and policy of differ- 
ent parts of our extended country.— 
But here’ these prejudices die. The 
stranger finds no shibboleth, religious or 
political, on the banners of the American 
Bible Society, but sees inscribed, ‘‘peace 
on earth—good will to men.” The de- | 
mon of sectarian bigotry shrinks away 
from the spectacle; Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, Baptists and Methodists, 
who had iong v iewed each other: askance, 
and with a suspicion almost amounting 
to hostility, learn now to look one an- 
other in the face, and feel that they are 
brethren. We need to sacrifice none of 
our principles. We may retain all our | 
attachments to the peculiaritie s of our | 
individual creeds, and yet feel that one | 
common bond surrounds us all. Our | 
minor differences in sentiment are no |) 
more astonishing than the varieties of |, 
feature which distinguish various mem- 
bers of one large family. But here we 
center our views in one creed that is | 
common tous all. Surely, Sir, a scene | 
like this must bear some resemblance to | Te 
| 


} 








heaven; for heaven is love. 

Speaking of the future prospects of | 
the church and the world, Mr. H. ask- 
ed, what mean these mighty movements | 
among the kingdoms? We have seen 
mon: archs made and unmade, and states | 
and governments oyvertui ned and set | 
up, as if in sport—and we have seen, | 
too, the mighty mover of these great 
revolutions, himself revolutionized—and | 
that irresistible warrior who had been 
thrown from the crater of the revolu- 
tion, like some fearful meteor to terrify 
the nations, cast down from his lofty em- | 
inence and carried to his grave. Who 
has seen this, and has not sighed over 
the transitory nature of all earthly gran- |) 
deur? But while in all these things the 
pobtician sees nothing but a struggle 










cheering to remember that the control 


one conqueror whiose victories are blood: 


' which had been exhibited'on the last 


| | the Socie ty’s approbation, expressed by 
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between arbitrary power and the pring;, 

ples of liberty, the christian behpjg, 
and adores the hand of his God. Evey 
now we see two important contests Boing 
on; the one in the west, the other in th. 

east of Europe, which seem fraught 
with important consequences, not Only to 
the interest of civil liberty; but to thos 
of religious light and the Bible canse 

The one is directed in its effects agains! 
the strong holds of papal superstition, 
the other against the citadel of Mahon. 
etan delusion. God has not abandoned 
the throne of his own universe—}hjs 
hand is in these things, and though it 
may be working in a mysterious and un. 
wonted manner, it Is not the less his On 
that account. Who would have though 
that that day of blood, when all the s Spi. 
rits of the pit se -emed to have broken 
loose from their prison house, and come 
up to turn the face of our weeth into 4 
second hell, should have been chosen ty 
be the birth day of the British and For. 
eign Bible Society? Yet so it was, and 
thus it has ever been; the gloomiest pe- 
| riods of calamity and commotion have 
been the periods of the church’s mos 
signal triumphs, and the seeds of peace 
to the world, have been sown in the ve. 
ry track of the warrior’s car. Is it not 





of all events is in the hand of the church’s 
best, her almighty friend; that there is 





less—one government, all whose de. 
crees are wisdom, and its doings right. 
eousuess? The heavenly victor is on his 
way—his trophies are already in every 
land—let us speed his wheels—let us 
| fight under his banner, nor ever cease to 
labor and to pray, till that shout o 
which my venerable friend so feelingy 
te shall be uttered by angels, and 
e-echoed from all the earth—Alleluiah 
—the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 
The motion of Mr. Henshaw was sec: 
onded by Joserpu C. Hornsiowen, Esq. 
of Newark, N. J. who, after passing 
merited commendation on the officers 
included in it, made some very feeling 
observations on the general topics of the 
meeting, and adverted to the scene 
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evening in the meeting of the Missioné- 
ry Society, the presentation of the wa! 
club, and the appearance of the Indian 
children,—both which he said were le 
| gitimate fruits of the Bible cause. 
| The Rev. Dr. Mitnor, rose to retum 
| thanks in behalf of himself and_ his as: 
sociates, for the grateful testimony of 
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the resolution just passed; and he was 
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ersuaded he spoke the hearts of his 
colleagues, when he assured the Society, 
that all the services they had rendered, or 
ever could render to the interests of the 


whose operation is to enlighten and sane- 
tify the soul; but the basis of this entire 
system, is the Bible—there is found the 


| moral, there the means; this is what we 
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Institution, were an inadequate return for || present to all, as their surest, safest 
the honor they enjoyed, in being per-|| guide. We ask the rich and the wise, 
mitted to be its official servants. He |; to descend from their elevation, and en- 
counted it a personal felicity to be enga- || list themselves in its cause. We invite 
ged in this service with multitudes of! the poor and the ignorant to come u 

the most excellent of men, both in our | to its light, and to accept of its benefits, 
own and in other lands. But it was a}! Such, Sir, isthe benignant aspect of Bi- 
far higher subject of rejoicing, that | ble Societies. It is their glory that the 
they were fulfilling the command of simplicity of the principle on which 
God. That we are labouring to miti- |) they are founded, completely and effec- 
cate the ills of human condition; that | tuaily secures them from abuse. No 
we are‘extending the most effectual of |' gloss, no comment accompanies their 
all relief to the children of poverty i gift—the moment this should be attempt- 


and suffering; that we are promoting || ed, it must be publicly known, and 


peace, and preparing immortal souls for 
eternity—rejecting with aversion, the 
tenet that injury will arise from the wi- 
dest dissemination of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. We rejoice to believe that they 
contain nothing to mislead, or to injure 
mankind, and that nothing but good can 
legitimately follow from their universal 
diffusion; we desire to add nothing to 
render them more perfect; nor dare we, 
on the other hand, to mutilate the sa- 
cred volume—we plead not guilty to 
sucha charge; we give the whole Bible 
of God, in its simple, unadulterated 
form; and while. we do this, while we 
fithfully deliver to men, all that has 
been told us from heaven-——where is the 
Church, or where the Ministry that de- 
sires any better foundation? We put into 
men’s hands all that God has revealed 
about a gospel ministry; we exhibit the 
church in her primitive simplicity, as 
his word holds her up to our view, and 
in disseminating the scripture, we af- 
ford men the best means of improving 
by the ministry. And let me add, Sir, 
that this Bible is a touchstone which no 
servant of Jesus Christ ought to fear to 
have applied to all his communications. 
When those who are zealous in the 
cause of Bible Societies, begin to neg- 
lect the ordinances of worship, and to 
despise a living ministry, when they are 
found careless and ignorant, whether at 
home or abroad, on the one side or the 
other of the Atlantic,then let the charge 
be acknowledged, that the Bible Socie- 
ty separates the Bible from the church 
—aresult which no man can deprecate 
more than I do. But, Sir, if any such 
heglect of ordinances does exist any 
where, sure I am, that it is not a- 
hong those who think and act with us 
on this subject. They are zealous, they | 
are active in maintaining and promoting 
ill the various means. whose object and | 
VOk. II. 
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that moment would give the signal for 
the utter ruin of the Society. Sir, it is 
a cause of congratulation on the pre- 
sent anniversary, that among the entire 
number of auxiliaries, which have given 
their support to this Society, there ex- 
ists so little cause of censure—not one 
of them all has been found to contra- 
vene the princjples and order of the ge- 
neral system. In some, indeed, there 
has appeared too much of lassitude and 
lukewarmness—but this may in almost 
every instance, be accounted for, from 
peculiar local causes. Upon the whole, 
we rejoice in being able, from superior 
opportunities of a knowledge of exist- 
ing facts, on this subject, to announce to 
this audience, that the Bible cause is ad- 
vancing—the partial opposition it has 
met with, only animates its friends to 
increased exertions, and so entire and 
so universal is the conviction of its utili- 
ty, that they are but few who will open- 
ly avow any thing like open opposition 
toits progress. Let us not be discoura- 
ged at perceiving that labor increases 
on our hands. it is no ephemeral under- 
taking, in which we have engaged—hu- 
man works, indeed, soon cease—their 
greatest magnitude is comparatively 
small—they soon reach the utmost point 
of their advancement, and for the most 
part, as soon hasten to decay. Not so 
the works and purposes of God—his 
thoughts are a great deep—his underta- 
kings reach through ages—that which 
has now assembled us, and in which we 
are his humble instruments, can know 
no termination until his truth has filled 
the world Wherever any remnant of 
the darkness and the misery of sin shall 
be found, thither must this Bible go as 
the only effectual antidote. These, 
Sir, lam persuaded, are your sentiments 
—I pray God you may witness many 
coming anniversaries of this Society— 
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and when at last we are called to lay our 
heads low in death, while our spirits are 
with Buchanan, with Boudinot, with 
Owen, and others; may this volume | 
spreacl its blessings among posterity with | 
a tenfold increase. 

The Society was next addressed by | 
the Rev. Mr. Finley, from the Buptist | 
Church at Baltimore. We greatly re- 
gret that the rapid and impassioned de- 
livery of this gentleman, as well as the 
very unequal tone of voice in which he 
spoke, prevented us from cbtaining any 
thing like a continued outline of his el- 
oquent and highly impressive speech. | 
Mr. F. commenced by offering tlie fol- 
lowing resolution.— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the So- 
ciety be given to the Auxiliary Socie- 
ties, for their contributions to its Treas- 
ury, and for their exertions in distribu- 
ting the Scripturcs in their several dis- 
tricts. 

It would be unpardonable in me, Mr. 
President, [said Mr. F.] to believe, af- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ter all that has been said on this occa- | 


sion, that I can advance any thing wor- 
thy to detain the attention of this nu- 
merous audience. Yet, I claim the in- | 
dulgence of making one or two obser- | 

vations. I rejoice, sir, that infidelity | 
has served its purpose—it has displayed | 


the short sightedness of Satan, and ex- | 


posed the impotence of hell. The em- 
pire of darkness did, it is true, rouse 
all its energies and put forth all its 
strength—but to do what? To provide 
new evidences of the truth and divinity 
of that religion which is revealed in the 
Bible.—I grant, indeed, that the clank- 

ing of the chain in which the Prince of 
the Pit held the nations, and by which 
he thought to drag a captive world to 


hell, was dreadful to hear—but, sir, we | 


are met to-day to try if we cannot weld 
afew links of that chain which is to 
bind him for a thousand years. 
that the ultimate success of the cause in 
which we are engaged, is already secu- 
red—the promise of eternal truth has 
made it sure. But we are not hereby 
absolved from the ob!igation to our ut- 
most exertions, to promote its progress; 
there is an absolute necessity for putting 
forth all our vigor. Efforts are as ne- 
cessary as their success is sure. While 
such a cause is in progress, the cautious 
and the calculating stand back; 
the enthusiastic rush forward and seize 
the prize. The enthusiastic? There ex- 
ists no such class: in this matter, enthu- 
siasm has no place—it is impossible to 
be enthusiastic. Do you doubt this, 
Sir? Reflect on what has happened— 


I know | 


while | 
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| country where I reside, the females have 
| come forward in their united capacity as4 

































think on the progress of the Bib; 


cause—and ask what could enthusiagy & }, 
have anticipated at its success? 1 folloy & ». 
the divine impulse in its course round & +) 


the globe, and I hail the victor upon the 
hill, while enthusiasm is yet in the ya). 
ley, panting far behind. Speaking of 
the indirect and collateral effects of ¢. 
vine light in our world, Mr. F. asked, 
what has heathen wisilons done for mep’ 
Sir, the youngest child in our Sunday 
Schools, who has learned but the firs; 
lesson in his Catechism, is in possessioy 
of knowledge which would defy the 
combined intellect of the whole hea. 
then world, One of the noblest effects 
of the Bible, is to throw the full tide of 
light, life, and energy, upon our intel. 
lectual faculties. Without it, man 
gropes in darkness—and the more mind 
he possesses, the more does it torment 
him. Oh, Sir, shall we not make an ef. 
fort to relieve that spirit, doomed to all 
the fretfulness of infancy, and all the 
degradation of ignorance? Reach hin 
with gespel light, and you will find all 
the sympathies of his being awakened 

—and soon behold all that is noble and 
diguified in man, exhibiting its reality 
and showing its original tendency to the 
skies. Our efforts are charged with re. 
sults of the most immense magnitude.— 
But it may be asked, where are our 
means? what is our power? Sir, I an. 
swer, that the effort itself will create 
them.” It was at the outset, impossible 
even to conceive the majesty, the mag: 
nificence, of the Bible cause—nobody 
did conceive it. But it has already ad. 
vanced, till we stand upon an eminence, 
from which we may look down the vista 
of coming years, to that green, hallowed 
spot where all opposition shall be hushed, 
and all contest sink into peaceful repose, 
It is true, we cannot as yet, adequately 
conceive of the means by which God 

will do this. But our intellectual frame 
will be exalted by the very difficulties 
that are to be overcome, and in mind 48 
well as in money, that promise shall be 
fulfilled. The barrel of meal shall not 
waste, nor the cruise of oil fail, till the 
day that God shall send rain upon the 
earth. Before I sit down, I cannot re 
frain from noticing with pleasure, the 
respectful attention given to the bus: 
ness of this day, by so large a concours 
of ladies. Sir, in that section of ow 
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sex, to support and advance the cause 0 
christianity. And oh, Sir, if there be any 
transporting spectacle upon the earth, 
it is the sanctification at once of min¢, 
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snd loveliness, and beauty; it is to be- 
hold such a combination of them all ar- 
rayed in that great cause which divides 
the world. If beauty ever has resistless 
power, itis when its eye looks upward 
toward heaven through the tears of fe- 
pentance; and I may add, if intellect is 
ever truly dignified, it is when the 
scholar tastes the sweets of the Bible 
salvation. 

The motion ef Mr. Finley was se- 
conded by 

Mr. Joan Griscom, who took the occa- 
sion to congratulate the Society, on the 
formation of three hundred and forty 
auxiliaries in the first septennary of its 
existence, and fifty-nine during the last 
year. 

' The following resolution was offered 
by Theodore Dwight, Esq. 

‘ Resolved, That the Society learn with 
lively satisfaction, that the prospect of 
introducing the Scriptures into various 
yarts of South America becomes more 
and more flattering; and that the Socie- 
ty will do every thing in their power to 
supply the wants and gratify the wishes 
of the inhabitants of that portion of our 
continent on this interesting subject. 

Oa which Dr. Milnor presented to the 
meeting Senor Vicente RocarveErre, 
de Guayaquil, a Spanish gentleman from 
South America, who felt a lively inter- 
est in the cause of this Society, and who 
would immediately address them; he a- 
pologized at the same time, for the im- 
perfect pronunciation which might be 
expected, from a foreigner but partially 
acquainted with our language. 

Mr. Rocafuerte then rose and address- 
ed the chair—the interest created by 
his appearance produced considerable 
motion among the audience, who in en- 
deavoring to press nearer to the speaker, 
occasioned a confused sound, that pre- 
vented for some time his voice being 
listinctly heard; and when this obstacle 
was removed, the peculiarity of the gen- 
tleman’s utterance, still rendered it dif- 
hcult, perfectly to understand all parts 
of his ardent, and apparently excellent 
address. We should like to have pro- 
cured a copy of the manuscript; but the 
Ilanagers reserve this with other speech- 
es, exclusively for the pamphlet which 
they will shortly publish, and in the mean 
while we can present only such a sketch 
as the circumstances will permit. He 
commenced with a modest apology for 
the defects which might appear in his 
language, as it was the first time he had 


ever attempted to speak publicly in the | 


English language. He expressed the 
Pure and exalted joy he felt in the con- 


! 
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| 
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viction, that in delivering South Ameri- 
ca from the Spanish yoke, it was the de- 
sign of God to bless her, not only with 
civil liberty, but with the light of genu- 
ine christianity. He considered true 
christians as the glory of America, and 
rejoiced to find himself for the first time 
in his life, surrounded with such an as- 
semblage as he then beheld. 

In remarking on the concord, which 
in that assembly seemed to unite per- 
sons of so many different denominations, 
he compared them to stars of different 
magnitudes, and at various distances, all 
| moving in harmony round the same re- 
splendent luminary, and mutually en- 
lightening each other with his reflected 
beans. He perceived, he said, that a- 
mong nations enjoying free institutions, 
liberty unites with religion; How mel- 
ancholy was the contrast in the condition 
of those countries which groaned be- 
neath the union of superstition and tyr- 
anny, where religion was a gigantic 
monster, and wielded a lever that shook 
the earth, while its power was exerted 
only to satisfy its voracious avarice.— 
Congratulating us on our happiness, he 
observed, that it was not sufficient to 
know in theory that a perfect unian sub- 
sisted between the freest form of govern- 
ment and the purest morality; it was ne- 
cessary that that knowledge should: be 
applied toa practical purpose, and to 
us it belonged to aid in making that ap- 
plication. Turn your eyes, said Mr. R. 
to the natives of the South: you know 
that liberty cannot subsist without vir- 
tue: you know that there is no real vir- 
tue without the gospel; go on, then, 
and sow for future generations the seeds 
of virtue and happiness Send us on 
the wings of the winds thousands of Bi- 
bles. The Spanish policy has, till now, 
deprived my countrymen of the conso- 
lation you all so richly enjoy. I trust 
that under the auspices of this society, 
they will yet rejoice in its possession. 
That holy book you have united to dis- 
seminate, will soon, [hope, unite all na- 
tions in one holy alliance—of virtue, I 
mean, not of self-interest—an alliance to 
promote human happiness, not to root 
it out by an army of an hundred thou- 
sand soldiers; an alliance that shall cause 
all nations to resemble one common fam- 
ily.—Then, when the whole earth shall 
have been regenerated by the influence 
of the truth and grace of the gospel, 
how will men look back to the origin 
and the efforts of this and similar socie- 
ties—they will cherish your memory; 
and their hymns of praise and thanksgiy- 
ing shall ascend around the throne of 
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Jehovah, for those ve 
you are now engaged. 
The Domestic Secretary then rose and | 
thanking the audience for the encour- | 
agement derived from the presence and 
the profound attention of such an assem- 
bly, announced to them that the busi- 
ness of the meeting was now closed. 
We have never witnessed a more ani- | 
mating anniversary of this glorious in- 
stitution, nor has its hold upon the pub- 
lic mind ever more conspicuously ap- 
peared than on the present occasion. 





honor, the ornament, and the safeguard 
of our land. Who that loves his coun- 
try can contemplate such an institution 
in the midst of it, and not exclaim with 
the Roman patriot, 
Com. Adv. 


Esto PERPETUA.— 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MELIORATING 
THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 

The fourth anniversary of this society 
was celebrated on Friday, 9th May, at 
the City Hotel, N. Y. The President 
of the society, Peter Wilson, LL. D. 


the chair was taken at 11 o’clock, by 
the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, 
Vice-Presidents. The business was com- 
menced with prayer, by the Rev. Dr. 

Porter, of Catskill.—-The Treasurer 
then read the report of the committee 
appointed to audit and examine his ac- 
by this report it appears that 
there has been received into the Treas- 
ury, during the past year, the sum of 
$5834, all of which has been received 
since the 8th day of August last; that 
of this sum, the auxiliary societies have 
contributed $1653, and subscribers, do- 
nos, and life members, $563, and that 
the balance being $3619, has been col- 

lected and remitted by ‘the Rev. Mr. 

Frey, since his eppeintinen as the agent 
of the board in September last; that there 
is now in the Treasury a balance of 
$4198. 

The Rev. Mr. Cox, Secretary for do- 
mestic correspondence, then read the 
annual report. We have not room to 

ive even an abstract of this interesting 
and able document. We understand it 
was drawn up by the gentleman by 
whom it was read—it gave a luminous 
and striking account of the exertions 
making at the present day, both in this 
country and Europe, for the conversion 
of the Jews, and the bri ightening pros- 
pect of success—the pressing necessity 
of the colony, contemplated by this So- 
ciety, was forcibly elucidated. We must 


one of the 


counts; 


Long may it continue to fiourish, the | 


being necessarily absent from the city, | 
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refer our readers to the report itsel, 
which is to be printed by the board—j+ 
will repay any one for the trouble of pe- 
rusing it. After the reading of the re. 
port, ie following resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Mr. Osgood, and seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Smith, of Ballston, 

t. That the report just read be ap- 
proved and adopted, and printed under 
the direction of the board. 

Moved by the Rev Dr. Alexander 
M’Leod, Foreign Secretary, and ge. 
conded by the Rev. Robert M’Cartee~ 

2. That the thanks of the society be 
given to those auxiliaries, who, with so 
much spirit and promptitude, have come 
forward to the aid of the society, and 
contributed sv largely to its treasury, 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, of 
Lansingburgh, and seconded by R. M. 
erro Esq. treasurer— 

. That the thanks of the society be 
gin en to the Rev. Mr. Frey, for the zeal, 
utility and success, with which he has 
thus far performed the duty assigned to 
him by the board of directors. 

Moved by the Rev. S. H. Cox, Do. 
mestic Secretary, and seconded by Mr. 

Jadownisky, a converted Polish Jew, 
now under the care of the society— 

4, That this society, view with lively 
pleasure and satisfaction, the i increasing 
interest in behalf of the Jews, which 
is manifested both in this country and in 
Europe. 

The addresses made, were accompani- 
ed with a spirit, animation and elo- 
quence, which the interesting occasion 
was well calculated to draw forth.—We 
have only time, however, just to refer to 
the address of Mr. Jadownisky—his de- 
scription of the deplorable condition of 
the Jews in Europe, and his tender ap- 
peal in their behalf, was exceedingly 
touching and almost overwhelming. 
Mr. J’s feelings so entirely overcame 
him, that he was not able to finish his ad- 
dress—there was scarcely a dry eye in 
the room. We learn that it is to be pub- 
lished entire, together with the other 
speeches that were delivered, 

The following gentlemen were elect: 
ed officers and directors for the ensuing 
year. 

Perer Witson, LL. D. President, 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. John Quincy 
Adams; Rev. J. Day, President of Yale 
College; Rev. Dr. Green; Herman Le 
Roy, Esq.; Rev. Dr. J. H. Livingston; 
Rev. Dr. James Milnor; Rev. Dr. Mille- 
doler; Hon. Wm. W. Phillips; Col. 
John Troup; Gen. Stephen Van Rens 
selaer; Hon. Wm. Findley, Esq.; James 
Wadsworth, Esq. 
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self, Treasurer. —R. M. Blatchford, Esq. | 


—it Fore'gn Secretary.—Rev. Dr. Alex. 
‘pe- yLeod. 

re. Domestic Secretary. —Rev.S. H. Cox, 
ved Directors. —John Adams; Garrit N. 


ded fipleeker; James Buchannan; Ebenezer 
per Daniel Boardman; Horace Bulk- 
ap- John M’Comb; Richard Cunning- 
ider ham; Rufus Davenport; Count D’Espin- 
ile; Henry Ghan; Isaac Hyer; John 


der -_ Haven; Cornelius Hyer; George 
se- Mijammekin; Peter Hawes; Robert Hal- 
e—~ Bday; Peter A. Jay; Robert Lenox; 
vy be Bijebbeus Loomis; Jonathan Little; Da- 


hso Mid S. Lyon; E. M’Laughlin; Dr. S. 
ome MyAuley, Jno. R. Murray; Thomas 
and Miyasters; Geo. Nixon; T. W. Porter; 




















ri eter W. Radcliff; Isaac Sebring; J. W. 
1, of Hchmidt; G. B. Vroom; George War- 
-M. Hier; Samuel Whiting; Jasper Ward; 


-C. Zimmerman.—ZJ6b. 
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Zeal, prtracts from the Journal of a Southern 
- Traveller in New England. 

‘a to 


Before I dismiss Andover, I ought by 
ull means to mention Paillips’? Academy, 
oe of the most respectable institutions || 
of its kind in the United States, and in- 
leed, in acertain sense, the mother of 
he Theological Seminary established 
nthat village. Samuel and John Phil- 

lips, sons of the Rev. Samuel Phillips, 

minister of Andover, founded the Acad- 

my in the year 1778, by the donation | 
140 acres of land in Andover, 200 in 
he state of New Hampshire, and be- 

tween five and six thousand dollars in 
money. The lands were directed to be 
let out, and the money put to interest, 

and the produce of the whole, forever 
tobe appropriated to the support of a 
free school, or academy in the south pa- 
Pap: Bish of Andover, 

ingly About ten years afterwards, John 
UNS: BPhillips gave $20,000 to this seminary, 
came Band at his death bequeathed to it one 
isad- Bihird of his estate. William Phillips 
Ye IN Brave $4000 to the same fund. These 
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pub- Mionations were made, ‘for the virtuous 
other Band pious education of youths of gen- 

ils, and serious dispositions.”” In the 
‘lect: Meonstitution of this academy, the first 
UIDs Mobject is declared to be ‘‘the promotion 

of virtue and true piety; the second, 
t. instruction in the Latin and Greek lan- 
uncy Meuages, together with writing, arithme- 
Yale Bhric, music, “and the art of speaking; the 
» Le Bithira, practical geometry, logic, and ge- 
ston; Bovraphy; and the fourth, such of the 
fille: Bother liberal arts and sciences or lan- 
Col. guages, as opportunity and ability may 
tens: Bh. after ne and the Trustees shall 
ames By ‘» 


“ Out of this institution grew 
me Thesis Seminary, which has 
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been visited by me with so delightful an 
| intere st, and which is doing sO much 
|| for the cause of religion in the country, 
And the Trustees of the Aca idemy are 
also the Trustees of the seminary. The 
Academy,nevertheless,is a distinct affair, 
| connected only in the way I have men- 
|| toned with the theological school. It 
|| is now under the management of a most 
| able and respectable preceptor, and is 
usually frequented, I think I was told 
by about 130 pupils; who are trained 
|| as well perhaps as youth at any similar 
|| institution in the country. 
The name of Phillips will be remem- 
bered with gratitude, and mentioned 
| with honor, as long as this institution 


| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


shall last. Esto perpetua! The same 
may be said of Exeter Academy, another 
noble institution of the same _ kind, es- 
|tablished by John Phillips. It has a 
‘fund of $80,000, of which almost the 
whole was given by him! 

[ have been thus particular in noticing 
these institutions, because I think them 
i inavery high degree useful; not only 
| as places where young men are advanta- 
| geously fitted for College, but where a 
ti 


| great many who never enter college, 
receive a very valuable education. In 
| most of these academies, there are two 
| departments, one for girls, and another 
tor boys. Female teachers are employ- 
ed for the instruction of their own sex. 
| But the whole establishment is under 
the superintendence of some experien- 
ced and pious mstructor, who manages 
| with paternal care, and exercises a mild 
but firm discipline. 

You may wonder why I have been so 
long in the neighborhood of Boston, and 
in all that I have written, have, as yet, 
said not one word about Harvard Uni- 
versity. The reason is, that untoward 
events have disappointed me on several 
days set for visiting that institution. I, 
however, have by no means been idle in 
‘making inquiries concerning it; and 
since my last have had an opportunity 
of spending some hours in going through 
the public halls and looking at the most 
| interesting objects about the place. J 
much regret that my time here has been 
so limited. This is a very important 
/ establishment, and likely to exert no 
|| inconsiderable influence on the political 
| and religious interests of the country.— 


ES TT 


| It was my wish then to study its genius 
and character very thoroughly, I could 
/not do this; but still I must tell you 
| what I know, and what I believe res- 
| pecting it. And to use a common quo- 
tation, you may rely on it that I shall 
| “nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
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in malice.’’ And perhaps in this way, || James Harwarp, A. B. Tutor in Ma;j 
J shall not please either the friends or || ematics and Natural Philosophy, Sor. 
enemies of the University. omon P, Mites, A, B. Tutor in Mathe. 

The University in Cambridge, as it is || matics and Natural Philosophy. §,y. 
now Called, is the oldest literary institu- || ex B. Waxcorr, A. B. T'utorin Gree, 
tion in the United States, and is certain- || Exisua Fourer, A. M. Proctor. yy. 
ly the best endowed. Inthe year 1636, || ve. Wenper, A. M. Assistant to the 
the General Court of Massachusetts ap- || Professor of Chemistry. JOHN Fusspy. 
propriated £400 for the founding of a|/ pen, A. M, Regent. Francis Sarre 
College. Two years afterwards, the || Esq, Instructor in F ench and Spanish, 
Rev. John Harvard at his death be- The means of accommodating st. 
queathed upwards of £700 for the same |} dents, and the various facilities of stud 
object. The institution may be consid- || correspond to this extensive list of pro. 
ered as established at that time; and || fessors. There are four Halls designat. 
from that period to the present it has |; ed by the names of Holworthy, Stough. 
gradually increased in the extent of its || ton, Hollis and Massachusetts; besides 
resources and means of affording instruc- || three buildings called College Houses. 
tion. At the present time, the officers || They have alsoa new chapel of grey 
of instruction and government in the |) granite, a very handsome building, af. 
university are as follows: fording, besides the place for worship, 

| 





LL. D President. Aaron Dexter, || ning rooms, anda kitchen. 
M. D. Erving Professor of Chemistry 
Emeritus Wuittam D. Peck, A. M. 
Massachusetts Professor of Nat. History. || 000 volumes. ‘The philosophical appa 
Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. Hollis Pro- || ratus is the most extensive and con. 
fessor of Theology; and Registrar. Hon, || plete that I have ever seen. The cab 
Isaac Parker, LL. D. Royall Professor || net of minerals contains a number of 
of Law. Levi Hence, A. M. College || valuable specimens, though it is not to 
Professor of Logick and Metaphysicks. || be compared with that at Yale College 
Rev. Joan S. Porxin, D. VD. College || There is a botanical garden, which by 
Professor of Greek. James Jackson, || the way it was not in my power to visit; 
M. D. Hersey Professor of te Theory || and a number of anatomical prepar: 
and Practice of Physic. Hon. Asanet || tionsexcellent in their kind. Ina word, 
Srrarns, A. M. University Professor of || the means of acquiring knowledge are 
Law. Joun C. Warren, M. D. Hersey | more ample here, than at any other 


The library is the largest in the Uni. 


| 
} 

Rey. Joan Toornton Kirkianp, D D. || a number of lecture rooms, spacious di. 
| ted States, containing upwards of 26, 





Professor of Anatomy and Surgery— |) place in our country. 
Stpney Wittarp, A. M. Hancock Pro-|| For the opportunity of seeing all that 


fe-sor of Hebrew and other Oriental Lan- | I did see of this noble establishment, | 
guages. Joun Goruam, M. D. Erving || am indebted to the very polite attention 
Professor of Chemistry *Lev1Frissie, || of President Kirkland; who took the 
A. M. Alford Professor of Natural Reli- || trouble to accompany us in our visit, 
gion, Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity, | and direct us to the objects most wor 
Joun Farrar, A, M. Holis eee 


of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The history of the University in Cam: 


Anpnews Norton, A. M. Dexter Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. Jacon Bie- 
Etow, M. D. Sumford Professor, and 
Professor of Materia Medica. Josrrn 
Greene Cocsweti, A, M. P. D. Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Geology; and 


Librarian, Geroree Ticknor, A. M. | 
Nmith Professor of French and Spanish | 
Languages and Literature, and Professor | 


of Belles Lettres, Watrer CHANNING, 
M. D. Professor of Obstetricks and Med- 
ical Jurisprudence. Enwanpn T, Caan- 
xtnc, A. M. Boylston Professor of Rhet- 
eric and Oratory, Rev. Epwarp Evsr- 
ert, A. M. P. D. Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature. Rev, GroréeE Oris, 
A. M. Tutor in Latin. Ina H. T. 
Brancwarp, A. M. Tutor in Latin,— 
*Died a few days before my visit. 


bridge possesses very considerable in- 
| terest. The College was founded only 
| eighteen years after the first permanent 
|| settlement had been made in New Eng: 


| 
| 
| 
| thy to be seen 
! 


1 . 
|| land, and it has always been regarded 


| with much affection by the people of 
Massachusetts. {To be continued. | 
060 
SUMMARY, 


| Bible Cause.—Van Esg, that veteran 
| in the Bible cause, writes in reference 





to the Catholic version of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘‘the more we print from the 
fountain of divine truth, the greater 
is the demand.” The Catholic priests, 
in increasing numbers, are becoming 
interested in the distribution of the 
Scriptures. 
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After April, 1822, in less than one || 


-ear the Russian Bible Society despatch- 
»¢ 145,000 copies of the Bible into the 
‘terior of that country. The Swedish 
gible Society since its establishment, 
jas circulated nearly 200,000 copies. 

Mission College at Ca cutta.—The 
society for promoting Christian Know- 
edge, Eng. has given £6000 for the 
purpose of founding five scholarships 
nthis Institution. 

Society for Supporting a Native Bur- 
nan Missionary.—A society under this 
name has been formed at Washington. 
[he sum requisite to support such a 
missionary is stated to be $60 a year. 
several of the natives of Burmah are 
neatly qualified for the employment, 
aid it is the purpose of Mr. Judson to 
send them forth, as the way may be 
prepared. Moung Shevaba, is the con- 
yert named by the society. The over- 
plus funds are to be appropriated to the 
purposes of translating and printing the 
Scriptures in the Burman language. 
Rev. Dr. Staughton is President of the 
society. 

Massachusetts Baptist Missionary So- 
cety.—The Rev. Thomas Paul, of this 
town, has been appointed on a mission 
to Hayti, and is to embark soon for Port- 
al-Prince. He receives a mission of 
six months, to ascertain whether suc- 
cess may be expected—and if his hopes | 
are realized, he will be- permanently | 
employed. The Catholic religion is 
that of the government—but by the 
Constitution, other religious denomina- 
tions are tolerated. The Methodist 
Missionaries heretofore sent there, or 
nore directly, their converts, have been 
persecuted with extreme severity. 

Revivals.—Recent accounts from 
llampshire County, state that the revi- 
vals in Southampton, Easthampton, 
Northampton, Hadley, &c. have not 
ceased. Inthe first of these towns, it 
is hoped that as many as two hundred 


aL 


a 


second, the work is nearly as powerful || 
—in others, gradually progressive. 
_Itis said that twenty-eight students 
in Dickenson College, Carlisle, have 
become subjects of regenerating grace, 
and evince their piety, by a circumspect 
walk, and holy, humble conversation. 
In Athens, Bradford County, Pa., a 
revival commenced about three months 
4g0, among the members of the church 
—feeling that they had indulged in un- 
warrantable stupidity, they were led to 
confess their faults one to another, and 
‘o cherish a deep concern for the salva- 
‘on of sinners around them;—they re- 
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Summary.—Suffocation of Boys at Malta. 


| as possible. 
| more than half as large as an ordinary 
| human face; some have a wig like a 
| Judge, and a mouth extending almost 


| nothing. 


i9s 


solved to visit families and individuals—- 
to warn them to flee from the wrath to 
come;—the result wes, that a number 
were soon found to be under conviction 
of sin and of the necessity of a change 
of heart. During the months of Feb- 
ruary, March, and a part of April, up- 
wards of thirty-five in the small congre- 
gation gave hopeful evidence of being 
born again. Among these are some of 
the most hardened and abandoned. 
‘“‘The self-righteous, the universalist, 
the open infidel and scoffer, have been 
humbled to cry for mercy, and now re- 
joice in hope.” ‘*The most influen- 
tial men of the place are among the sub- 
jects of the work; of these are two gen- 
tlemen of the bar, and two physicians.”’ 
From the Columbian Star, we learn, 
that at Westbcrough in this state, the 
fruits of the existing revival, are ninety- 
nine persons either added to the Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches, or 
propounded for admission—-and that 
numbers more are under deep and so- 
lemn convictions. The adjoining towns 

share in the work.— Boston Recorder. 

EE 

SUFFOCATION OF BOYS AT MALTA. 
Extract of a Letter toa gentleman in 
Boston, from Rev. Wm. Goonetu, dated 


Malta, Feb. 12, 1823, 


‘*A feast, observed in all Catholic 
countries before Lent, has made the 
three last, days of riot. It is a mas- 
querade, always commencing on the 
Sabbath preceding Lent, and continuing 
three days; during which time, the Mal- 
tese assume almost any character and 
commit almost any sin they please.— 
Male and female, old and young, throng 
the most frequented ways in mask; men 
habited like women; women lke men; 
and generally all aiming to appear as 
hideous, as monstrous, or as ridiculous, 
Some of them have a nose 


from ear to ear; while others represent 
‘‘the devil and his angels.” If you can 


_imagine, how ‘‘the furies’” would look 


and act, if made visible to mortal eyes, 
you can conceive the scenes of this ‘‘car- 
nival.”? Indeed, sir, as they have forty 
days of Lent, to fast, and pray, and 


| confess their sins, they seem determin- 


ed not to fast, and pray, and confess for 
Yesterday, as being the last, 
was the most licentiously festive of the 
three days; and last night as conclu- 
ding the whole, would have been given 
up to the most clamorous, indecent, and 
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unrestrained merriment, had not an aw- 
ful providence interposed to stop such 
revelling. I have taken much pains to 
know the circumstances of this provi- 
dence, and as nearas I can astertain 
them, they are as follows:— 

‘“<Some of the people, corvinced of 
the impropriety of the boys’ witnessing 
such scenes of lewdness and abomina- 
tion, have been in the habit of contribu- 
ting something to encourage a priest 
to take and keep from the city, during 
the afternoon of Tuesday as many boys, 
as he can pursuade to follow him by 
promising them bread, nuts, fruit, &e. 
asareward. Last evening, as the priest 
returned with them in procession, he 
took them into one of the Convents of 
the city to give them their reward. It 
is said, that a thousand children were 
present. Perhaps the number was not 
so great, and perhaps it was greater.— 


In order to give them all an equal op- | 


portunity, and to prevent any from re- 
turning for a second reward, they were 
led in at one door of the convent, con- 
ducted to a large hall on the second 
floor, where they received their colla- 


tion; and were then to make room for | 


others, who had not been served, sent 
down ina different direction to pass 
out at anotherdoor. Iam of the opin- 
ion, from inspecting the place, and from 


all I can learn, (for the accounts are con- | 


tradictory,) that they ran down several 
steps; then through a long, narrow pas- 
sage; and again down several more steps 
to the door; and that those in advance, 
being pressed against the door by those 
immediately behind them, were unable 
to open it; while those in the rear, not 
knowing the cause of the difficulty, 
pressed on with all the thoughtlessness 
of youth. At the same time, a multi- 
tude of poor people were rushing in at 
the other door for a morsel of bread. 
The priest, hearing the disturbance, and 
suspecting the boys were attempting to 
return for a second collation, gave or- 
ders to shut the other door, and to force 
them down the way he had directed 
them to go. But whether these are 
the circumstances, or all the circumstan- 
ces, lam by no means confident; yet, 
sad to relate, when the dour was broken 
in, which it was, as soon as the real 
difficulty was discovered, no less than 
one hundred and fifty* had already ex- 
pired from pressure and suffocation; 
and many others were in the agonies of 
death, or had even ceased to breath, but 
were afterwards restored. The poor 
boys, mn the moment of anguish and 
* Other accounts sav 110. 
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desperateness, and in attempts to ext, 
cate themselves, had bitten and bons 
'each other in the most shocking Man 
‘ner. Some, both of the living anq of 
| the dead, had an ear torn off, ora | mb 
| broken, or a piece bitten from {he 
\cheek. They were generally betwee, 
: and 12 years of age, though some 


| 
were even 20, By this calamity, on. 
family has lost three children; anothe 
family, five; another, seven; and almoy 
every family areclative. Between foyy 
and fifty of the dead were taken away 
i by the friends, and more than a hur. 
| dred were brought to the hospital, , 
| few steps from our door. The streets, 
| whieh but one moment before wer 
| filled with noisy mirth, were now lite. 
|! ally filled with ‘‘weeping, lamentation, 
| and woe ”—I never saw more sad faces, 


| or heard more piteous moans. The Mal. 
'tese, unaccustomed to restrain thei 
feelings, lifted up their voices and wept 
| aloud—‘‘Rachel weeping for her chil. 
| dren, and refusing to by comforted be. 
| cause they were not.” 

| Some parents, when they found thei 
} children alive, became frantic with joy, 
| while others, as they learned that one, 
| and another, and another of their chil. 
'dren were dead, became frantic with 
grief One poor father, who had lost ali 
|| his children, this morning dashed out his 
brains! They do indeed ‘sorrow as those 
who have no hope.” ‘*Their faces are 
| foul with weeping, and on their eyelid 
is the shadow of death.”” Some are for 
pulling down the convent; others for de. 
| stroying all the priests; while other 
| think the Saviour partial in sparing the 
| English, and inflicting judgments on 
| them. From four o’clock this morning, 
| till since sunsetting, the dead have been 
| conveyed by our door for burial, Most 
| of them are conveyed a mile from the 


| city, and cast into their graves without 
|a coffin, and a large quantity of lime 
| thrown upon them to consume the bo 
| dies immediately, ---Such is the finishing 
of this ‘‘carnival.” I fear it will pro- 
| duce no lasting impressions. The peo- 
| ple seem to know nothing of the cons0- 
| lations of the christian, nor do they seem 
to have any proper ideas of the divine 
'administration. The priests will probs 
| bly improve the occasion to establish 
| their own authority, and to bind the peo 
'| ple more strongly in the chains of igno 
|| rance and superstition, But He who 
|| has afflicted, can sanctify the affliction, 
| May every Christian, to whom these sad 
| tidings shail be told, lift up his heart t 
|| God in prayer, that ‘this people ms) 
turn unto him that smiteth them.’” 
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